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An Italian sketch in water colour. 
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Y E. 
HERE have been two British artists 
in modern times, in addition to 
Watts, who made splendid bene- 
One was Chantrey ; 
Turner. Both were of humble 


both accumulated considerable 


I 


factions to the nation. 
the other, 
origin, 
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fortunes by the practice of their several 
arts, and both left their fortunes for the 
benefit of art and of the nation. There 
is unhappily a further point of resem- 
blance. The nation, or the body acting 
for the nation, has in each case failed to 
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make the best use of the artist’s munifi- 


cence. The two men, during their 
earthly pilgrimage, were great friends. 


Everybody knows the sculptor’s joke at 
the expense of one of the painter’s fiery 
canvases. Chantrey stood before it on 
varnishing-day, and warming his hands at 
it, as at a fire, remarked when the painter 
came up, ‘* Why, ‘Turner, this is the only 
comfortable place in the room.  By-the- 
bye, is it true, as I have heard, that you’ve 
got a commission at last to paint a picture 
for the Sun Fire Office ?” 

Do the cronies continue their mutual 
pleasantries in the Elysian fields? — If so, 
they must have at least one never-failing 
topic. Whichof the two has been the worse 
treated by those whom they sought to 
benefit? Perhaps Turner chuckled when 
at last Parliament interposed to order an in- 
quiry into the administration of Chantrey’s 
bequest. But how Chantrey must have 
turned on him and pointed out the comedy 
of Parliament venturing to lecture other 
people on the misuse of a trust, when all 
the while it had itself been responsible, 
as the supreme power in these matters, for 
the total perversion of Turner’s will, and 
for some neglect of ‘Turner’s works ! 

The treatment of Turner’s will is for 
the most part an old story. Ruskin 
succinctly summed it up when he wrote 
that the nation “buried with threefold 
honour, Turner’s body in St. Paul’s, his 
pictures at Charing Cross, and his pur- 
poses in Chancery.” ‘The proceedings 
in Chancery ended in a very simple way. 
The people whom Turner intended to 
get next to nothing of his money were 
given nearly everything; and the one 
purpose upon which, through all his 
varying codicils, he was uniformly set— 
namely, an institution for decayed British 
artists—was the one purpose which was 
wholly overruled. ‘The nation, however, 
did well for itself. ‘Turner had left to 
it his finished works only; the nation 
took all his unfinished works as well. 
Turner would not have minded that; 
he would have been well pleased, we 
can quite imagine, if the nation, in taking 
possession, had also made proper use of 
them. Unfortunately, however, the nation 
conceived its duties differently, and felt 
at perfect liberty to bury both Turner’s 
purposes and his works. ‘The morality 


of this proceeding was well questioned 
in a memorandum which Ruskin sent at 
the time to Lord St. Leonards : 
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That the public became, by agreement 
between the parties to the suit, possessors 
of a larger number of pictures than the 
testator intended, does not appear to me to 
invalidate the obligation to carry out the 
conditions attached to the possession of the 
smaller number. 


Few persons are likely to disagree with 
this statement of the case; let us see, 
then, what Turner’s conditions were, and 
in what way they have been carried out. 


Turner’s Will. 


The conditions were very simple. ‘They 
were that the pictures (1) should be kept 
together, (2) in a room or rooms to be 
added to the National Gallery, and called 
“'Turner’s Gallery.” This was to be 
built within ten years; if it was not built, 
then the pictures were to go elsewhere. 
His will and meaning was, he wrote, that 
either the nation should comply with this 
condition, or not have the pictures at all. 
The artist’s motive was not personal vanity. 
He conceived his works in groups, and he 
had a passionate desire that they should 
be kept together. In no other way could 
the ideas he had in his mind be com- 
municated to the spectator. 

Now let.us see in what way this purpose 
has been respected by the nation. We 
will begin with the oil pictures. Fifty 
years have passed since these came into 
the possession of the nation; but from 
that day to this, no gallery adequate to 
their display has ever been provided. 
First, they were dispersed among various 
places in London — at the National 
Gallery, at Marlborough House, at the 
South Kensington Museum. Now, they 
are better hung; but they have been 
dispersed through the three kingdoms, 
while those that remain in the National 
Gallery are cruelly overcrowded, and 
many are buried out of sight of the 
public, for whose benefit they were be- 
queathed, In this last category are 
included some of the most important 
pictures of Turner’s latest years, and one 
at least—the Mapoleon—to which the 
painter himself attached particular im- 
portance. ‘They were bitterly assailed by 
the critics of the press at the time; they 
were defended and explained by Ruskin, 
and many a glowing page in J/odern 
Painters reflects the mingled gloom and 
glory of these imaginative visions. ‘The 
Napoleon, and I think some six or seven 
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other pictures of the same period, hang 
in the Board Room at Trafalgar Square, 
where I was once fortunate enough to 
catch a passing glimpse of them. ‘‘”T'were 
pleasant,” says Bishop Blougram — in 
Browning’s poem, “could Correggio’s 
fleeting glow Hang full in face of one 
where’er one roams”; and it must be 
pleasant for the officials of the Gallery and 
the Trustees, whate’er their business may 
be, to have some of Turner’s canvases 
confronting them. But I submit that this 
exclusive enjoyment of a portion of the 
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so high as to be practically invisible. 
*“What London takes the day to be” is 
seldom very bright; on most days of 
the year the Turners which are “skied” 
under the roof might just as well be sent 
down to the cellars of the basement. A 
few ago, the removal of several 
Landseers and other modern pictures 
to the Tate Gallery gave Sir Edward 
Poynter an opportunity which he used 
most signally for ‘Turner’s advantage. 
One wall in a second room was appro- 
priated to Turner, and pictures which 


years 


- . ~~ 


Water-colour selected by Ruskin for exhibition, but still in the cellars. 


national bequest is not in accordance 
with the terms of the testator. I do not 
for a moment suggest that the fault rests 
with the officials or the Trustees. ‘The 
public galleries are overcrowded as they 
are, and the director has to do what he 
can with the rooms placed at his disposal. 
The ultimate fault with successive 
Governments. 

The existing Turner Room is, as I have 
said, shockingly overcrowded. I need not 
labour the point: one has only to go 
into the National Gallery to see it. At 
least half the Turner pictures are hung 


lies 





heretofore had been skied hung 


were 
upon the line—the beautiful “ Abingdon ” 


among the number. ‘The change was a 
revelation; the rehanging was equiva- 
lent to the acquisition of so many new 
Turners. How long will it be, I wonder, 
before the other pictures are thus restored 
to the nation? Ruskin is often accused 
of being wildly visionary and absurdly 
paradoxical. 1am afraid that the charge 
cannot be denied. Did he not throw 
out the proposition fifty years ago that 
a picture which was worth buying or 
worth accepting was also worth so much 


wall-space as would enable it to be 
seen ? 

But if ever justice is to be done to 
Turner, more will be required than the 
proper display of those of his pictures 
which remain at the National Gallery. 
Those which have been dispersed will 
have to be brought together again; or, 
if the policy of dispersal be at all ad- 
mitted, it will have to be applied on 
some reasonable and consistent principle. 
At the present moment nearly one-third 
of the finished oil pictures which Turner 
bequeathed to the nation on the express 
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An example of Turner's earliest work of little merit. it is possible to have too 


condition and with the supreme purpose 
that they should be “kept together ” in 
London, are scattered promiscuously in 
various galleries in the provinces, in 
Scotland and in Ireland. A more flagrant 
violation of the testator’s terms could 
not be conceived. But Parliament is 
omnipotent, and by Parliament this treat- 
ment of Turner’s bequest was authorised. 
Accordingly an Act was passed in 1883 
(which attracted, I think, little or’ no 
public attention at the time) authorising 
the dispersal among provincial galleries 
of collections which a testator had be- 
queathed on condition of their being 
kept together. The dispersal is there- 
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fore legal; but is it right, and is it 
expedient ? 

The fact remains incontestable that 
the works of ‘Turner are among the 
brightest and the most distinctive glories 
of British art. At home, among all who 
know, his pictures and his drawings and 
his plates maintain and increase their 
value ; abroad, his fame steadily grows, 
and to many of our foreign visitors ‘Turner 
is one of the principal attractions of 
England. In London, if anywhere, there 
should be a complete Turner Gallery, 
It was for this object that Turner for so 
many years of his life wrought 
and saved and contrived— 
often refusing the most tempt- 
ing offers for pictures which 
he had designed to bequeath 
to the nation, sometimes 
buying back for the same 
purpose works with which in 
earlier years he had _ parted. 
He had hoped that a Turner 
Gallery would stand, in the 
metropolis of British Art, as 
a permanent memorial of his 
work. Yet, owing to the policy 
of the ‘Trustees and of Parlia- 
ment, many of the most im- 
portant pieces which the artist 
designed for this Gallery are 
banished from it, and are dis- 
persed all over the country, 
from Dublin and Glasgow to 
Sheffield and Leicester. 

But this is not all. Let us 
grant, if only for the sake of 
argument, that the policy of 
partial dispersal is not alto- 
gether to be condemned ; that 


much of a good thing ; that ten 
Turners are worth more in ten different 
places than all in one place. Yet, even 
so, some consideration should surely be 
given to the artist’s intention in painting 
his pictures, and something be allowed 
to critical and biographical interest. “Of 
what use are they except together?” 
This was a cry from the very heart of the 
man, and it applies to much more than 
the designs for the Liber Studiorum. 
‘Thus it was that he nearly always con- 
ceived his pictures, and generally exe 
cuted them, in connected groups; but 
this is a fact which is not adequately 
recognised in the present distribution 
of his pictures. Thus Turner painted 
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(and exhibited in successive years) Zhe 
Rise of the Carthaginian Empire and 
The Decline of the Carthaginian Empire. 
The vse is in London ; the Decline has 
been sent to Manchester. He painted 
(and exhibited in the same year) Venice : 


Going to the Ball, and Venice : Returning 


from the Ball: the former picture is at 
Manchester, the latter in London. And 
then, again, surely it would be interesting 
to collect in some one place—it might be 
in the Tate Gallery, if no room can be 
spared in Trafalgar Square, what we may 
call the painter’s topical and topographical 
groups of pictures—his Venice series, or 
his Italy series, or his Rome series. And, 
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I must be content here to refer any reader 
who may be interested in the details to 
another place, where I have dealt with 
them fully.* The broad facts are easily 
stated. ‘he total number of drawings, 
studies and sketches by ‘Turner’s hand 
which came into possession of the nation 
was over 19,000. ‘The total number of 
pieces, exhibited in any way, at the 
National Gallery is, however, only 1156, 
In addition to these, there are seven 
collections in provincial galleries, and a 
few pieces are on “permanent loan” 
at the South Kensington Museum. The 
total number of pieces anywhere exhibited 
is about 1700. The remainder of the 





Landscape study. 


to give one more instance : there is in the 
water-colour room at the National Gallery 
a study by the artist for his Golden 
Bough (a picture which is appropriately 
given as frontispiece to Frazer’s book on 
that subject), but the picture itself has 
been sent away to Dublin. 


Turner’s Water Colours. 


Other instances of what seems to me 
thoughtless dispersal might be given ; but 
I must pass on to the second branch 
of my subject—the treatment of ‘l'urner’s 
water-colours. ‘The history of this part of 
the Turner bequest is complicated, and 


* See the introduction to the Turner volume (XIII.) in the Library edition of Ruskin’s works. 


(Water Colour.) 


Turner collection lies buried in tin boxes, 
wholly inaccessible to the general public, 
and only seen perhaps once in a year by 
some specially inquisitive and pertinacious 
person. Not all, or nearly all, of the buried 
pieces are worth exhibiting or valuable 
for study; but a very large number of 
them is. I submit that these facts dis- 
close a neglect of national treasures which 
is inexcusable and which ought to be 
repaired. 

When attention was called to this 
matter in the daily press a few months 
ago, several explanations and answers 
were forthcoming in the shape of “ inter- 
views ” or “‘authorised statements.” No 
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names were given, and thus no responsi- 
bility was taken, and it is well to assume 


that any misstatements which occurred 
in these communications were due to 
flaws in the medium of transmission. 


But there was so much general likeness 
in the statements as to suggest a common 
and an official source of origin, I may 
take it, therefore, that the reply of the 
responsible authorities is to be found in 
these newspaper articles. The burden 
of it was: (1) that a great many of the 
sketches were exhibited already ; (2) that 
the unexhibited pieces were only “the 
waste-paper basket of the great artist’s 
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of facts. There is scarcely an instance of 
a finished sketch of effect directly from 
nature in all Turner. Careful outlines, how- 
ever, of places, with true position of every- 
thing marked down zealously and minute ly ; 

and generally very modest, almost timid in 
touch. I like the reverence this betr: Lys. 
Some are slight, others hasty, for want. of 
time ; but all are full of tender, reverential 
feeling. The leaves from his sketch-books 
reveal to me how he lived, pencil in hand; 
every variation of coast-line, every heave of 
the vessels he saw ; every pulley, and bloc k, 
and tackling ; every utensil and costume ; 
every fact of growth, time, place, and size, 
To me this spirit is wonderfully fascinating, 
. . - One of the rarest privileges of twenty- 





Study of flowers. 
One of the few that Turner painted. 


studio,” of no value or interest to the 
public; but (3) that they were, nevertheless, 
well taken care of. Reply No. 1 merely 
states what is common ground. It is 
a pity that the delights of the Turner 
water-colour rooms are not more widely 
known and enjoyed. An artist wrote 
thus to a friend in the country, when some 
of the sketches were first shown : 


I wish you were near enough to go with 
me to see them. They are very interesting 
and profitable. They confirm what I have 
long believed to be true, that in preparing 
for painting the best way is not to paint 
finished things from nature, but to make 
slight, often symbolic, records, in abundance, 





five years ago was to know some one who 
knew some one else who had been permitted 
to go and see Turner’s Gallery in the 
mysterious house in Queen Anne Street, 
with its blind, windowless frontage—a 
haunted house to all young painters. The 
ear drank in the lightest echoes of report 
as to the material of the Gallery. But for 
years all the Arcana have been laid bare 
nay, even his sketches and his studies are 
all arranged on the walls of these fairy 
rooms, 

Some of the pieces are permanently 
exhibited ; others, including several of the 
finest sketches and most of the finished 
drawings, are changed every three months. 
It is thus one of the charms of occasional 
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visits to this portion of the National 
Gallery that one finds ever new 
beauties from ‘Turner’s hand unfolded. 


The drawings when not on public view 
are stored in cabinets (designed and paid 
for by Ruskin), and are accessible to 
students and others on special application. 
It could be wished that the room devoted 
to this purpose was better lighted; it 
would be thought gloomy even ina prison. 
It is also a pity that some of the finest 
drawings of the whole series are never 
shown to the public at all. They happen 
to be either too small or too large for 
the exhibition cases, and I suppose that 
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loan to his Drawing School at Oxford, 
This collection contains many exquisite 
pieces; and as Ruskin arranged and 
catalogued it, the collection is an example 
of the worthy use that might be made of 
these sketches from Turner’s hand. Six 
other collections, containing about fifty 
pieces each, have since been formed by 
the Trustees, and these are sent on loan 
to various provincial towns. ‘There still 
remains, however, a vast hoard of buried 
treasure in the tin boxes, and it is for the 
utilisation and better preservation of it 
that I plead. 

- The official or semi-official reply is, as 





Study of an interior at Farnley. 


the Treasury has declined to provide new 
cases, or that, in view of the insufficient 
space, the Trustees have never asked for 
them. 


Packed in Boxes. 


The complaint, however, 1s not so much 
of the way in which the framed drawings 
and sketches are shown, as of the neglect 
of those which are not framed or shown 
at all, but which are packed away higgledy- 
piggledy in tin boxes. From these tin 
boxes, several collections have at various 
times been formed. In 1878 Ruskin 
obtained permission from the ‘Trustees to 
select two hundred and fifty examples for 


we have seen, that “only sketches of 
little educational value, the waste-paper 
basket of the great artist’s studio, are not 
hung up on exhibition.” The Trustees 
have kindly allowed the editor of the 
PaLL Matt MaGazine to have photo- 
graphs made of some of this “ waste- 
paper,” and the reproductions here given 
will enable the public to judge for them- 
selves. No attempt has been made to 
pick out a few choice examples from 
otherwise worthless heaps. Only a few 
of the eleven boxes were opened by 
the photographer ; and every box, as | 
am able to testify from personal inspec- 
tion, contains pieces of great beauty, of 














(Water Colour.) 


The Church of Eu. 
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educational value, or of autobiographical 
interest. It is quite true that the boxes 
contain also much to which this descrip- 
tion could not fairly be applied: ‘Turner 
was a great hoarder, and though there is 
very little which is not of some interest, 
there is much that is of very little interest. 
But this is no reason why the wheat 
should not be separated from the chaff. 
It is, I submit, a great shame, and a 
real waste of national treasure, that many 
hundreds of exquisite or instructive pieces 


Lake scene: a chalk study. 
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task of sorting and arranging the drawings 
and sketches, he mounted a large number 
of these pencil outlines, and laid down 
a larger number still. ‘Of Turner's 
lead outlines,” he said, ‘‘ examples enough 
exist in the National Gallery to supply 
all the schools in England when they are 
properly distributed.” Why should not 
this be done? Ruskin reproduced one 
piece—a drawing of Glastonbury—in his 
Laws of Fésole, and showed how in- 
structive these sketches by ‘Turner may 


i 


A good example of Turner’s rapid notes of composition. 


from Turner’s hand should year after 
year, decade after decade, be consigned 
to the oblivion of an ill-cared-for tomb. 
From a large number of photographs 
a few have been selected for reproduction 
here, on the principle of illustrating as 
many different groups or styles as possible. 
The drawing on page 528 is of St. Peter’s 
and the colonnades of Bernini at Rome. 
There are many hundreds of pencil 
sketches of this kind stored away, They 
are of every kind of scenery and of all 
periods in the artist’s life, for from his 
first year to his last he continued to 


practise unceasingly with the pencil point. 
When Ruskin undertook the Herculean 


become as copies when used by a sym- 
pathetic teacher. 

Three of the reproductions given here 
illustrate Turner’s foreign tours in_ later 
years. These sketches represent ‘‘ plans 
or designs of the pictures which Turner, 
if he had had time, would have made 
of each place. Every touch in them 
represents something complete and de- 
finite, and they are all interesting in 
subject, being of well-known and beautiful 
scenes. I look upon them as in some 
respects more valuable than his finished 
drawings or oil pictures; because they 
are the simple records of his first im- 
pressions and first purposes, and in most 





















instances are as true to the character of 
the places they represent as they are 
admirable in composition, ‘Turner used 
to walk about a town with a roll of thin 
paper in his pocket, and make a few 
scratches upon a sheet or two of it, which 
were so much shorthand indication of all 
he wished to remember. When he got 
to his inn in the evening, he completed 
the pencilling rapidly, and added as much 
colour as was needed to record his plan 
of the picture.” The beauty of these 
foreign sketches is known to every one 
who has been in the water-colour rooms 
at the National Gallery, where a large 
number of them is exhibited. But an 
almost equal number remains hidden 
away in the tin boxes ; and the examples 
here reproduced—in which the reader 
must have charity of imagination enough 
to supply the brilliant notes of colour— 
will show how little force there is in 
the contention that the boxes contain 
“sketches of little educational value,” 
and nothing better than food for the 
waste-paper basket. A fact which seems 
to me conclusive on the point may be 
mentioned. When Ruskin first craved 
permission from the Trustees, in 1857, to 
arrange some of the drawings for exhi- 
bition, he selected one hundred sketches, 
by way of putting before the ‘Trustees a 
sample of the treasures committed to 
their keeping and of illustrating the 
method of mounting and _ exhibition 
which he recommended. He wrote also 
a catalogue for private circulation de- 
scribing these first selected pieces. Of 
this series several pieces have from that 
day to this remained hidden in the tin 
boxes. ‘Two of them are here given. 

The beauty of even the slightest of 
Turner’s sketches of Venice is known to 
everybody. There are many on exhi- 
bition at the National Gallery, and many 
more at Oxford. But a large number— 
though prepared by Ruskin for exhibition 
—are still among the buried treasures. 

_A large number of the pieces in the 
tin boxes belong to a well-known group, 
being specimens of the countless studies 
and sketches—sometimes in pen-and-ink, 
sometimes in colour on grey paper— 
which Turner made for his Aivers of 
France. It is quite true that a great 
many of them are already accessible to 
the public (again at Oxford, as well as at 
the National Gallery); but that is no 
reason why the others should remain un- 
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known, and I am afraid not too well cared 


for, in the tin boxes. ‘The same remark 
applies to the large number of studies for 
oil pictures which these boxes contain. 
Turner’s studies of interiors—mostly 
done at Farnley and Petworth—are also 
well known; many of them are among 
the despised contents of the boxes. 
The object of this paper is to call 
attention to the wealth of “buried 
Turners ” that still, after fifty years, awaits 
proper utilisation and recognition. It is 
not for any outsider to draw up a Reform 
Bill in detail. The Trustees, I cannot 
doubt, know the facts well; I suppose 
they think it useless to do anything, in 
view of the scanty space at their disposal. 
I will conclude, however, with a few 
rough suggestions of what might be done 
if the nation ever cared to insist on some 
better use being made of this portion 
of the Turner bequest. In the first 
place, the present tin boxes should be 
abolished. ‘The contents are in a dirty 
state—broken pieces of old sealing-wax, 
tattered fragments of string, dusty brown 
paper, are not the best mi/iew for delicate 
Turner drawings. Also the mildew which 
is forming on some of them should be 
removed. Ruskin performed this desirable 
operation, with the assistance of Mr. 
George Allen, in 1862. “I’ve got the 
mildew off,” he wrote at that time, “as 
well as I could, and henceforth I’ve done 
with the whole business; and have told 
them they must take it off themselves 
next time, or leave it on—if they like.” 
When I was very kindly given permission 
to look through the boxes last year the 
mildew was on. All the more valuable 
sketches and drawings should be framed 
(many of them were mounted by Ruskin 
for the purpose fifty years ago), and then 
inclosed in cabinets with sliding grooves, 
such as he designed. The subsequent 
disposition of the sketches must largely 
depend on the policy of the Trustees and 
of the Treasury with regard to the ex- 
tension of the Gallery. In any case large 
numbers of the pencil drawings should 
be distributed (as already suggested) 
among art schools, for use as drawing- 
copies and lessons in composition. (The 
master of the School at Oxford tells 
me that he finds those in his custody 
to be of great value in this respect.) 
The six collections already in circula- 


tion might be supplemented. The 
remainder of the sketches and the 
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drawings would remain at the National 
Gallery, arranged decently and in order, 
and made accessible to students. From 
time to time there might be temporary 
exhibitions, such as the authorities of 
the British Museum 
their drawings and engravings. Many 
things might be exhibited permanently 
in show-cases. For instance, the National 
Gallery shows already the drawings which 
Turner made for the engraved vignettes 
in Rogers’s “Italy” and ‘‘ Poems.” In 
one of the tin boxes is Turner’s own 
copy of the “‘ Poems,” in which he made 
on the margins little notes of his intended 
illustrations : surely it would be of interest 
to show this in a case; specimen pages 
of his note-books, his own poems, his 
thumb-nail sketches in the Vatican, and 
so forth, might also thus be shown in 
cases such as are used for the similar 
display of autographs and_ illuminated 
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British 


manuscripts in the Museum. 
These are merely a few suggestions of 
the kind of thing which might be done. 
The tin boxes form a storehouse out of 
which an ingenious and zealous Director 
would constantly bring forth 
new and old. 

‘But there is no room,” it may be 
said. ‘That is very true; and the main 
drift of this paper is to show that the 
nation itself is responsible for the neglect 
of its buried Turners. If it be finally 
decided that no more room is by the 
nation worth providing, then I suggest 
that a Turner House or a Turner Museum 
should elsewhere be established by private 
zeal, and that the Trustees of the National 
Gallery should be authorised to transfer 
thereto any pictures, drawings, sketches, 
or memorials of the artist for which 


treasures 


the nation is unwilling to find proper 
accommodation. 






Rome : St. Peter's, with Bernini's Colonnades. 


Pencil drawing by Turner. 














A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


Further Episodes in the Career of A. J. Raffles, Cricketer and Cracksman. 


BY E. W. 


HORNUNG. 


WitH ILLUSTRATIONS By CyRUS CUNEO. 


V.—THE FIELD OF PHILIPPI. 


IPPER NASMYTH had _ been 
head of our school when Raffles 
was Captain of Cricket. I 
believe he owed his nickname entirely to 
the popular prejudice against a day-boy ; 
and in view of the special reproach which 
the term carried in my time, as also of 
the fact that his father was one of the 
School Trustees, partner in a banking firm 
of four resounding surnames, and manager 
of the local branch, there can be little 
doubt that the stigma was undeserved. 
But we did not think so then, for Nasmyth 
was unpopular with high and low, and 
appeared to glory in the fact. A swollen 
conscience caused him to see and hear 
more than was warranted by his position, 
and his uncompromising nature compelled 
him to act on whatsoever he heard or saw: 
a savage custodian of the public morals, 
he had in addition a perverse enthusiasm 
for lost causes, loved a minority for its 
own sake, and untenable tenets for theirs. 
Such, at all events, was my impression 
of Nipper Nasmyth, after my first term, 
which was also his last. I had never 
spoken to him, but I had heard him 
speak with extraordinary force and fervour 
in the school debates. I carried a clear 
picture of his unkempt hair, his unbrushed 
coat, his dominant spectacles, his dog- 
matic jaw. And it was I who knew the 
grown man at a glance, after years and 
years, when the fateful whim = seized 
Raffles to play once more in the Old 
Boys’ Match, and his will took me down 
with him to participate in the milder 
festivities of Founder’s Day. 

It was, however, no ordinary occasion. 
The Bicentenary loomed but a_ year 
ahead, and a movement was on foot to 
mark the epoch with an adequate statue 
of our pious founder. A special meeting 
was to be held at the School House, and 
Raffles had been specially invited by 
the new Head Master, a man of his own 
standing, who had been in the eleven 


with him up at Cambridge. Raffles had 
not gone near the old place for years; 
but I had never been down since the 
day I left ; and I will not dwell on the 
emotions which the once familiar journey 
awakened in my _ unworthy bosom. 
Paddington was alive with Old Boys of 
all ages—but very few of ours—if not as 
lively as we used to make it when we all 
landed back for the holidays. More of 
us had moustaches and cigarettes and 
“loud” clothes. That was all. Yet of 
the throng, though two or three looked 
twice and thrice at Raffles, neither he nor 
I knew any until we had to change at the 
junction near our journey’s end, when, as 
[ say, it was I who recognised Nipper 
Nasmyth at sight. 

The man was own. son of the boy 
we both remembered. He had grown a 
ragged beard and a moustache that hung 
about his face like a neglected creeper. 
He was stout and bent and older than 
his years. But he spurned the platform 
with a stamping stride which even I 
remembered in an instant, and which 
was enough for Raffles before he saw 
the man’s face. 


“The Nipper it is!” he cried. 
“T could swear to that walk in a 
pantomime procession! See the inde- 


pendence in every step: that’s his heel 
on the neck of the oppressor; it’s the 
Nonconformist Conscience in baggy 
breeches. I must speak to him, Bunny. 
There was a lot of good in the old 
Nipper, though he and I used to bar 
each other.” 

And in a moment he had accosted the 
man by the boy’s nickname, obviously 
without thinking of an affront which few 
would have read in that hearty open face 
and hand. 

““My name’s Nasmyth,” snapped the 
other, standing upright to glare. 

**Forgive me,” said Raffles, undeterred. 
“One remembers a nickname and forgets 
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all it never used to mean. Shake hands, 
my dear fellow! I’m Raffles. It must be 
fifteen years since we met.” 

“ At least,” replied Nasmyth, 
but he could no longer refuse Raffles 
his hand. “So you are going down,” 
he sneered, “to this great gathering ?” 
And I stood iistening at my distance, as 
though still in the Middle Fourth. 

“ Rather!” cried Raffles. “ I’m afraid 
I have rather let myself lose touch, but 
I mean to turn over a new leaf. I suppose 
that it isn’t necessary in your case, 
Nasmyth ? ” 

He spoke with an enthusiasm rare 
indeed in him: it had grown upon Raffles 
in the train: the spirit of his boyhood 
had come rushing back at fifty miles an 


coldly ; 


hour. He might have been following 
some honourable calling in town; he 


might have snatched this brief respite 
from a distinguished but exacting career. 
I am convinced that it was I alone 
who remembered at that moment the life 
we were really leading at that time. 
With me there walked this skeleton 
through every waking hour that was to 
follow. I shall endeavour not to refer 
to it again. Yet it should not be for- 
gotten that my skeleton was always there. 

“Tt certainly is not necessary in my 
case,” replied Nasmyth, still as stiff as any 
poker. ‘I happen to be a Trustee.” 

‘Of the school ? ” 

“Like my father before me.” 

“T congratulate you, my dear fellow!” 
cried the hearty Raffles—a younger 
Raffles than I had ever known in town. 

“T don’t know that you need,” said 
Nasmyth, sourly. 

** But it must be a tremendous interest. 
And the proof is that you’re going down 
to this show, like all the rest of us.” 

“No, I’m not. I live there, 
see 1” 

And I think the Nipper recalled that 
name as he ground his heel upon an 
unresponsive flagstone 

“But youre going to this meeting at 
the School House, surely ? ” 

“T don’t know. If I do there may be 
words. I don't know what you think 
about this precious scheme, Raffles, but 
PSS 

The ragged beard stuck out, set teeth 
showed through the wild moustache, and 
in a sudden outpouring we had his views. 
They were narrow and intemperate and 
perverse as any I had heard him advocate 
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as the Ishmael of the Debating Society 
in my first half. But they were stated 
with all the old vim and venom. The 
mind of Nasmyth had not broadened 
with the years, but neither had its natural 
force abated, or that of his character 
either. He spoke with great vigour at 
the top of his voice ; soon we had a little 
crowd about us; but the tall collars and 
the broad smiles of the younger Old Boys 
did not deter our dowdy demagogue. 
Why spend money on a man who had 
been dead two hundred years? What good 
could it do him or the school? Besides, 
he was only technically our Founder, 
He had not founded a great public 
school. He had founded a little country 
grammar school which had pottered along 
for a century and a half. The great public 
school was the growth of the last fifty 
years, and no credit to the pillar of piety. 
Besides, he was only nominally pious. 
Nasmyth had made researches, and he 
knew. And why throw good money after 
a bad man ? 

“Are there many of your opinion?” 
inquired Raffles, when the orator paused 
for breath. And Nasmyth beamed on us 
with flashing eyes. 

“Not one to my knowledge, as yet,” 
said he. ‘But we shall see after to- 
morrow night, I hear it’s to be quite an 
exceptional gathering this year; let us 
hope it may contain a few sane men. 
There are none on the present staff, and 
I only know of one among the Trustees!” 

Raffles refrained from smiling as_ his 
dancing eye met mine. 

“T can understand your view,” he said. 
“Tam not sure that I don’t share it to 
some extent. But it seems to me a duty 
to support a general movement like this, 
even if it doesn’t take the direction or the 
shape of our own dreams. I suppose you 
yourself will give something, Nasmyth ?” 

“Give something? I? Not a brass 
farthing!” cried the implacable banker. 
“To do so would be to stultify my whole 
position. I cordially and conscientiously 
disapprove of the whole thing, and shall 
use all my influence against it. No, my 
good sir, I not only don’t subscribe 
myself, but I hope to be the means of 
nipping a good many subscriptions in 
the bud.” 

I was probably the only one who saw the 
sudden and yet subtle change in Raffles— 
the hard mouth—the harder eye. I, at 
least, might have foreseen the sequel then 
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“A fateful whim seized Raffles to play once more in the Old Boys’ Match.” 
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and there. But his quiet voice betrayed 
nothing as he inquired whether Nasmyth 
was going to speak at next night’s meet- 
ing. Nasmyth said he was, and certainly 
warned us what to expect. He was still 
fulminating when our train came in. 

“Then we meet again at Philippi,” 
cried Raffles in gay adieu. “For you 
have been very frank with us all, Nasmyth, 
and I'll be frank enough in my turn to tell 
you that I’ve every intention of speaking 
on the other side.” 

It happened that Raffles had been 
asked to speak by his old college friend, 
the new Head Master. Yet it was not at 
the School House that he and I were to 
stay, but at the house that we had _ both 
been in as boys. It also had changed 
hands: a wing had been added, and the 
double tier of tiny studies made brilliant 
with electric light. But the quad and the 
fives-courts did not look a day older; the 
ivy was no thicker round the study 
windows ; and in one boy’s castle we 
found the traditional print of Charing 
Cross Bridge which had knocked about 
our studies ever since a son of the con- 
tractor had first sold it when he left. 
Nay, more, there was the bald remnant of 
a stuffed bird which had been my own 
daily care when it and I belonged to 


Raffles. And when we all filed in to 
prayers, through the green baize door 


which still separated the master’s part of 
the house from that of the boys, there 
was a small boy posted in the passage 
to give the sign of silence to the rest 
assembled in the hall, quite identically 
as in the dim old days. ‘The picture was 
absolutely unchanged ; it was only we 
who were out of it in body and soul. 
And if I paint it all in with too loving 
and lavish a hand, let the faithful have 
patience, for what they want was already 
in the air. 

On our side of the baize door a fine 
hospitality and a finer flow of spirits were 
the order of the night. ‘There was a sound 
representative assortment of quite young 
Old Boys, to whom ours was a prehistoric 
time, and in the trough of their modern 
chaff and chat we old stagers might well 
have been left far astern of the fun. Yet 
it was Raffles who was the life and soul of 
the party, and that not by meretricious 
virtue of bis cricket. There happened 
not to be another cricketer among us, 


and it was on their own subjects that 
Raffles laughed with the lot in turn and 
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in the lump. I never knew him in quite 
such form. I will not say he was a boy 
among them, but he was that rarer being, 
the man of the world who can enter 
absolutely into the fun and fervour of the 
salad age. My cares and my regrets had 
never been more acute; but Raffles 
seemed a man without either in his life ; 
and as yet, I believe, he was. 

But he was not the hero of the Old 
3oys’ Match, and that was expected of 
him by all the school. ‘There was a hush 
when he went in, a groan when he came 
out. I had no reason to suppose he was 
not trying; these things happen to the 
cricketer who plays out of his class; but 
when the great Raffles went on to bow], 
and was hit all over the field, I was not 
so sure. It certainly failed to affect his 
spirits ; he was more brilliant than ever at 
our hospitable board; and after dinner 
came the meeting at which he and 
Nasmyth were to speak, 

It was a somewhat frigid gathering 
until Nasmyth rose. We had all dined 
with our respective hosts, and then ad- 
journed to this business in cold blood. 
Many were lukewarm about it in their 
hearts ; there was a certain amount of 
mild prejudice, and a greater amount of 
animal indifference, to be overcome in 
the opening speech. It was not for me 
to say whether this was successfully 
accomplished. I only know how the 
temperature of that meeting rose with 
Nipper Nasmyth. 

And I daresay, in all the .circumstances 
of the case, his really was a rather vulgar 
speech. But it was certainly impassioned, 
and probably as purely instinctive as his 
denunciation of all the causes which 
appeal to the gullible many without im- 
posing on the cantankerous few. His 
arguments, it is true, were merely an 
elaboration of those with which he had 
favoured many of us already; but they 
were pointed by a concise exposition of 
the several definite principles they repre- 
sented, and barbed with a caustic rhetoric 
quite admirable in itself. In a word, 
the manner was worthy of the very 
foundation it sought to shake, or we had 
never swallowed such matter without a 
murmur. As it was, there was a demon- 
stration in the wilderness when the voice 
ceased crying. But we sat in the deeper 
silence when Raffles rose to reply. 

I leant forward not to lose a word. I 
knew my Raffles so well that I felt almost 
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capable of reporting his speech before I 
heard it. But Iwas never more mistaken, 
even in him! So far from a gibe for a 
gibe and a taunt for a taunt, there never 
was softer answer than that which A. J. 
Raffles returned to Nipper Nasmyth before 
the staring eyes and startled ears of all 
assembled. He courteously but firmly 
refused to believe a word his old friend 
Nasmyth had said—about himself. He 
had known Nasmyth for twenty years, and 
never had he met a dog who barked so 
loud and bit so little. ‘he fact was that 
he had far too kind a heart to bite at all. 
Nasmyth might get up and protest as loud 
as he liked : the speaker declared he knew 
him better than Nasmyth knew himself. 
He had the necessary defects of his great 
qualities. He was only too good a sports- 
man. He had a perfect passion for the 
weaker side. ‘That alone led Nasmyth 
into such excesses of language as we had 
all heard from his lips that night. As for 
Raffles, he concluded his far too genial 
remarks by predicting that, whatever 
Nasmyth might say or think of the new 
fund, he would subscribe to it as hand- 
somely as any of us, like “the generous 
good chap” that we all knew him 
to be. 

Even so did Raffles disappoint the Old 
Boys in the evening as he had disappointed 
the school by day. We had looked to 
him for a noble raillery, a lofty and a loyal 
disdain, and he had fobbed us off with 
friendly personalities not even in im- 
peccable taste. ‘lo reverse the scriptural 
metaphor, we had asked for stones to be 
flung at Nasmyth, and Raffles had bom- 
barded him with pellets of bread. Never- 
theless, this toy artillery went far to restore 
the peace and goodwill essential to the 
occasion. It was impossible even for 
Nasmyth to reply to it as he might to a 
more earnest onslaught. He could but 
smile sardonically, and audibly undertake 
to prove Raffles a false prophet; and 
though subsequent speakers were less 
merciful, the note was struck, and there 
was no more bad blood in the debate. 
There was plenty, however, in the veins of 
Nasmyth, as I was to discover for myself 
before the night was out. 

You might think that in the circum- 
stances he would not have attended the 
Head Master’s ball with which the evening 
ended; but that would be sadly to 


misjudge so perverse a creature as the 
notorious 


Nipper. 


Apparently he was 
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one of those who protest that there js 
“nothing personal” in their most personal 
attacks. Not that Nasmyth took this tone 
about Raffles when he and I found our- 
selves cheek by jowl against the ballroom 
wall; he could forgive his franker critics, 
but not the friendly enemy who had 
treated him so much more gently than he 
deserved. 

*T seem to have seen you with this 
great man Raffles,” began Nasmyth, as he 
overhauled me with his fighting eye. ‘Do 
you know him well?” 

“* Tntimately.” 

“T remember now. You were with him 
when he forced himself upon me on the 
way down yesterday. He had to tell me 
who he was. Yet he talks as though we 
were old friends.” 

‘You were in the Upper Sixth together,” 
I rejoined, nettled by his tone. 

“What does that matter? I am glad 
to say I had too much self-respect, and 
too little respect for Raffles, ever to be a 
friend of his then. I knew too many of 
the things he did,” said Nipper Nasmyth. 

His fluent insults had taken my breath. 
But in a lucky flash I saw my retort. 

“You must have had special oppor- 
tunities of observation, living in the town,” 
said I; and drew first blood between the 
long hair and the ragged beard ; but that 
was all. 

“So he really did get out at nights?” 
remarked my adversary. ‘‘ You certainly 
give your friend away. What’s he doing 
now ?” 

I let my eyes follow Raffles round the 
room before replying. He was waltzing 
with a master’s wife—waltzing as he did 
everything else. Other couples seemed 
to melt before them. And the woman 
on his arm looked a radiant girl. 

‘*T meant in town, or wherever he lives 
his mysterious life,” explained Nasmyth, 
when I told him that he could see for 
himself. But his clever tone did not 
trouble me ; it was his epithet that caused 
me to prick my ears. And I found some 
difficulty in following Raffles right round 
the room. 

“‘T thought everybody knew what he 
was doing: he’s playing cricket most of 
his time,” was my measured reply ; and if 
it bore an extra touch of insolence; I can 
honestly ascribe that to my nerves. 

‘* And is that all he does for a living?” 
pursued my inquisitor keenly. Ri 

“You had better ask Raffles hjmself.” 
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said I to that. “It’s a pity you didn’t 
ask him in public, at the meeting !” 

But I was beginning to show temper in 
my embarrassment, and of course that 
made Nasmyth the more imperturbable. 

“Really, he might be following some 
disgraceful calling, by the mystery you 
make of it!” said he. ‘And for that 
matter I call first-class cricket a disgrace- 
ful calling, when it’s followed by men 
who ought to be gentlemen, but are 
really professionals in gentlemanly cloth- 
ing. ‘The present craze for gladiatorial 
athleticism I regard as one of the great 
evils of the age; but the thinly veiled 
professionalism of the so-called amateur is 
the greatest evil of that craze. Men play 
for the Gentlemen and are paid more than 
the Players who walk out of another gate ! 
In my time there was none of that. 
Amateurs were amateurs and sport was 
sport; there were no Raffleses in_first- 
class cricket then. I had forgotten 
Raffles was a modern first-class cricketer : 
that explains him. Rather than see my 
son such another, do you know what I'd 
prefer to see him ?” 

I neither knew nor cared: yet a 
wretched premonitory fascination held me 
breathless till I was told. 

“T’d prefer to see hima thief!” said 
Nasmyth savagely ; and when his eyes 
were done with me, he turned upon his 
heel. So ended that stage of my dis- 
comfiture, 

It was only to give place to a worse, 
Was all this accident, or fell design ? 
Conscience had made a coward of me, and 
yet what reason had I to disbelieve the 
worst? We were pirouetting on the edge 
of an abyss ; sooner or later the false step 
must come, and the pit swallow us. I 
began to wish myself back in London, and 
I did get back to my room in our old house. 
My dancing days were already over ; there 
I had taken the one resolution to which 
I remained as true as better men to better 
vows ; there, the painful association was 
no mere sense of personal unworthiness. 
I fell to thinking in my room of other 
dances . . . and was still smoking the 
cigarette which Raffles had taught me to 
appreciate when I looked up to find him 
regarding me from the door. He had 
opened it as noiselessly as only Raffles 
could open doors, and now he closed it 
in the same professional fashion. 

“T missed Achilles hours ago,” said he. 
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“T have been,” I answered, laughing as 
he could always make me, ‘‘ but I'll chuck 
it if youll stop and smoke. Our host 
doesn’t mind ; there’s an ash-tray provided 
for the purpose. I ought to be sulking 
between the sheets, but I’m ready to sit 
up with you till morning.” 

“We might do worse; but, on the 
other hand, we might do still better,” 
rejoined Raffles, and for once he resisted 
the seductive Sullivan. “Asa matter of 
fact, it’s morning now ; in another hour it 
will be dawn ; and where could day dawn 
better than in Warfield Woods, or along 
the Stockley road, or even on the Upper 
or Middle? I don’t want to turn in, any 
more than you do. I may as wel! confess 
that the whole show down here has 
exalted me more than anything for years. 
But if we can’t sleep, Bunny, let’s have 
some fresh air instead.” 

“Has everybody gone to bed?” I 
asked. 

“Long ago. I was the last in. Why?” 

“Only it might sound a little odd, 
our turning out again, if they were to 
hear us.” 

Raffles stood over me with a_ smile 
made of mischief and cunning; but it 
was the purest mischief imaginable, the 
most innocent and comic cunning. 

“They shan’t hear us at all, Bunny,” 
said he. ‘I mean to get out as I did in 
the good old nights. I’ve been spoiling 
for the chance ever since I came down. 
There’s not the smallest harm in it now ; 
and if you'll come with me I'll show you 
how it used to be done.” 

** But 1 know,” said I. “Who used to 
haul up the rope after you, and let it 
down again to the minute?” 

Raffles looked down on me _ from 
lowered lids, over a smile too humorous 
to offend. “ My dear good Bunny! And 
do you suppose that even then I had only 
one way of doing a thing? I’ve had a 
spare loophole all my hfe, and when 
you're ready I’ll show what it was when I 
was here. ‘Take off those boots, and 
carry your tennis-shoes ; slip on another 
coat; put out your light; and I’ll meet 
you on the landing in two minutes.” 

He met me with uplifted finger, and 
not a syllable ; and downstairs he led me, 
stocking soles close against the skirting, 
two feet to each particular step. It must 
have seemed child’s play to Raffles ; the 
old precautions were obviously assumed 
for my entertainment ; but I confess that 
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to me it was all refreshingly exciting —for 
once without a risk of durance if we came 
to grief! With scarcely a creak we reached 
the hall—and could have walked out of 
the street-door without danger or difficulty. 
But that would not do for Raffles. He 
must needs lead me into the boys’ part, 
through the green baize door, And that 
took a deal of opening and shutting ; but 
Raffles seemed to enjoy nothing better 
than these mock obstacles; and in a few 
minutes we were resting with sharp ears 
in the boys’ hall. 

“Through these windows?” I whis- 
pered, when the clock over the piano 
had had matters its own way long enough 
to make our minds quite easy. 

‘** How else?” whispered Raffles, as he 
opened the one on whose ledge our letters 
used to await us of a morning. 

* And then through the quad 

“And over the gates at the end. No 
talking, Bunny—there’s a dormitory just 
overhead; but ours was in front, you 
remember, and if they had ever seen 
me I should have nipped back this way 
while they were watching the other.” 

His finger was on his lips as we got 
out softly into the starlight. I remember 
how the gravel hurt as we left the smooth 
flagged margin of the house for the open 
quad; but the nearer of two long 
green seats (whereon you prepared 
your construe for second-school in the 
summer term) was mercifully handy ; 
and once in our rubber soles we had no 
difficulty in scaling the gates beyond the 
fives-courts. Moreover, we dropped into 
a very desert of a country road, nor saw 
a soul when we doubled back beneath 
the outer study windows, nor heard a 
footfall in the main street of the slumber- 
ing town. Our own fell like the night- 
dews and the petals of the poet; but 
Raffles ran his arm through mine, and 
would chatter in whispers as we went. 

**So you and the Nipper had a word— 
or was it words? I saw you out of the 
tail of my eye when I was dancing, and 
I heard you out of the tail of my ear. 
It sounded like words, Bunny, and I 
thought I caught my name. He’s the 
most consistent man I know, and the 
least altered from a boy. But he'll sub- 
scribe all right, you'll see, and be very 
glad I made him.” 

I whispered back that I did not be- 
lieve it for a moment. Raffles had not 
heard all Nasmyth had said of him. And 
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neither would he listen to the little I 
meant to repeat to him; he would but 
reiterate a conviction so chimerical to 
my mind that I interrupted in my turn 
to ask him what ground he had for it. 

“T’ve told you already,” said Raffles, 
*T mean to make him.” 

“But how?” I asked. 
and where ?” 

* At Philippi, Bunny, where I said I’d 
see him. What a rabbit you are at a 
quotation ! 


“And when, 


** And I think that the field of Philippi, 
Was where Cesar came to an end; 
But who gave old Brutus the tip I 
Can’t comprehend ! 


‘“You may have forgotten your Shake 
speare, Bunny, but you ought to re- 
member that.” 

And I did, vaguely, but had no idea 
what it or Raffles meant, as I plainly told 
him. 

“The theatre of war,” he answered. 
‘** And here we are at the stage door!” 

Raffles had stopped suddenly in his 
walk. It was the last dark hour of the 
summer night, but the light from a 
neighbouring lamp-post showed me the 
lock on his face as he turned. 

“T think you also inquired when,” he 
continued. ‘‘Well, then, this minute— 
if you'll give me a leg up!” 

And behind him, scarcely higher than 
his head, and not even barred, was a 
wide window with a wire blind, and the 
name of Nasmyth among others lettered 
in gold upon the wire. 

“You are never going to break in ?” 

“This instant if you'll help me: in 
five or ten minutes if you won't.” 

“Surely you didn’t bring the—the 
tools ?” 

He jingled them gently in his pocket. 
“Not the whole outfit, Bunny. But 
you never know when you mayn’t want 
one or two. I’m only thankful 1 didn't 
leave the lot behind this time. I very 
nearly did.” 

“T must say I thought you would, 
coming down here,” I said reproachfully. 

“But you ought to be glad I didn’t,” he 
rejoined with his smile. ‘It’s going to 
mean old Nasmyth’s subscription to the 
Founder’s Fund, and that’s to be a big 
one, I promise you! ‘The lucky thing is 
that I went so far as to bring my bunch of 
safe-keys. Now, are you going to help 
me use them, or are you not? If so, 
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now’s your minute ; if not, clear out and 
be——” 

“Not so fast, Raffles,” said I testily. 
“You must have planned this before 
you came down, or you would never have 
brought all those things with you.” 

“ My dear Bunny, they’re a part of my 
kit! I take them wherever 1 take my 
evening clothes. As to this potty bank, I 
never even thought of it, much less that 
it would become a public duty to draw a 
hundred or so without signing for it. 
That’s all I shall touch, Bunny—I’m not 
on the make to-night. ‘There’s-no risk in 
it, either. If I am caught I shall simply 
sham champagne and stand the racket ; 
it would be an obvious frolic after what 
happened at that meeting. And they will 
catch me, if I stand talking here: you 
run away back to bed, unless you’re quite 
determined to ‘give old Brutus the tip’!” 

Now, we had barely been a minute 
whispering where we stood, and the whole 
street was still as silent as the tomb. To 
me there seemed least danger in discussing 
the matter quietly on the spot. But even 
as he gave me my dismissal, Raffles 
turned and caught the sill above him, first 
with one hand and then with the other. 
His legs swung like a pendulum as he 
drew himself up with one arm, then shifted 
the position of the other hand, and very 
gradually worked himself waist-high with 
the sill. But the sill was too narrow for 
him; that was as far as he could get 
unaided ; and it was as much as I could 
bear to see of a feat which in itself might 
have hardened my conscience and softened 
my heart. But I had identified his dog- 
grel verse at last. I am ashamed to say 
that it was part of a set of my very own 
writing in the school magazine of my time. 
So Raffles knew the stuff better than I 
did myself, and yet scorned to press his 
flattery to win me over! He had won 
me: in a second my rounded shoulders 
were a pedestal for those dangling feet. 
And before many more I heard the old 
metallic snap, followed by the raising of a 
sash so slowly and gently as to be almost 
inaudible to me listening just below. 

Raffles went through hands first, dis- 
appeared for an instant, then leant out, 
lowering his hands for me. 

“Come on, Bunny! Youre safer in 
than out. Hang on to the sill and let 
me get you under the arms. Now all 
together—quietly does it—and over you 
come !” 
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No need to dwell on our proceedings 
in the bank. I myself had small part in 
the scene, being posted rather in the 
wings at the foot of the stairs leading 





“In a second my rounded shoulders were a 
pedestal for those dangling feet.” 


to the private premises in which the 
manager had his domestic being. But I 
made my mind easy about him, for in the 
silence of my watch I soon detected a 
nasal note overhead, and it was resonant 
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and aggressive as the man himself. Of 


Raffles, on the contrary, I heard nothing, 
for he had shut the door between us, and 
I was to warn him if a single sound came 
through. I need scarcely add that no 
warning was necessary during the twenty 
minutes we remained in the _ bank. 
Raffies afterwards assured me that nine- 
teen of them had been spent in filing one 
key ; but one of his latest inventions was 
alittle thick velvet bag in which he 
carried the keys; and this bag had two 
elastic mouths, which closed so tightly 
about either wrist that he could file away, 
inside, and scarcely hear it himself. As 
for these keys, they were clever counter- 
feits of typical patterns by, two great safe- 
making firms. And Raffles had come by 
them in a manner all his own, which the 
criminal world may discover for itself. 
When he opened the door and beckoned 
tome, I knew by his face that he had 
succeeded to his satisfaction, and by ex- 
perience better than to question him on 
the point. Indeed, the first thing was to 
get out of the bank; for the stars were 
drowning in a sky of ink and water, and 
it was a comfort to feel that we could fly 
straight to our beds. I said so in whispers 


as Raffles cautiously opened our window 


and peeped out. In an instant his head 
was in, and for another I feared the worst. 

“What was that, Bunny? No, you 
don’t, my son! ‘There’s not a soul in 
sight that I can see, but you never know, 
and we may as well lay a scent while 
we're aboutit. Ready? ‘Then follow me, 
and never mind the window.” 

With that he dropped softly into the 
street, and I after him, turning to the right 
instead of the left, and that at a_ brisk 
trot instead of the innocent walk which 
had brought us to the bank. Like mice 
we scampered past the great schoolroom, 
with its gable snipping a paler sky than 
ever, and the shadows melting even in the 
colonnade underneath. Masters’ houses 
flitted by on the left, lesser landmarks 
on either side, and presently we were 
running our heads into the dawn, one 
under either hedge of the Stockley road. 

‘Did you see that light in Nab’s just 
now ?” cried Raffles as he led. 

“No; why?” I panted, nearly spent. 

“Tt was in Nab’s dressing-room.” 

“ves?” 

‘““T’ve seen it there before,” continued 
Raffles. ‘“ He never was a good sleeper, 
and his ears reach to the street, I 
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wouldn’t like to say how often I was 
chased by him in the small hours! I 
believe he knew who he was chasing 
towards the end, but Nab was not the 
man to accuse you of what he couldn’t 
prove.” 

I had no breath for comment.. And 
on sped Raffles like a yacht before the 
wind, and on I blundered like a wherry 
at sea, making heavy weather all the way 
and nearer foundering at every stride, 
Suddenly, to my deep relief, Raffles 
halted, but only to tell me to stop my 
pipes while he listened. 

“Tt’s all right, Bunny,” he resumed, 
showing me a glowing face in the dawn. 
‘“* History’s on its own tracks once more, 
and I'll bet you it’s dear old Nab on 
ours! Come on, Bunny; run to the last 
gasp, and leave the rest to me.” 

I was past arguing, and away he went. 
There was no help for it but to follow 
as best I could. Yet I had vastly pre- 
ferred to collapse on the spot, and trust 
to Raffles’s resource, as before very long 
I must. I had never enjoyed long wind, 
and the hours that we kept in town 
may well have aggravated the deficiency. 
Raffles, however, was in first-class training 
from first-class cricket, and he had no 
mercy on either me or Nab. But the 
master himself was an old Oxford miler, 
who could still bear it better than I; nay, 
as I flagged and stumbled, I heard him 
pounding steadily behind. 

**Come on, come on, or he’ll do us!” 
cried Raffles shrilly over his shoulder ; 
and a gruff sardonic laugh came _ back 
over mine. It was pearly morning now, 
but we had run into a shallow mist that 
took me by the throat and stabbed me to 
the lungs. I coughed, and coughed, and 
stumbled in my stride, until down I went, 
less by accident than to get it over, and 
so lay headlong in my tracks. And old 
Nab dealt me a verbal kick as he passed. 

“You beast!” he growled, as I have 
known him growl it in form. 

But Raffles himself had abandoned the 
flight on hearing my downfall, and I was 
on hands and knees just in time to see the 
meeting between him and old Nab. And 
there stood Raffles in the silvery mist, 
laughing with his whole light heart, 
leaning back to get the full flavour of his 
mirth ; and, nearer me, sturdy old Nab, 
dour and grim, with beads of dew on the 
hoary beard that-had been lamp-black in 
our time. 


’ 
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“So I’ve caught you at last!” said he. 
“ After more years than I mean to 
count !” 

‘“Then you’re luckier than we are, 
sir,” answered Raffles, “for I fear our 
man has given us the slip.” 

“Your man!” echoed Nab. His bushy 
eyebrows had shot up: it was as much 
as I could do to keep my own in their 
place. 

“We were indulging in the chase our- 
selves,” explained Raffles, “and one of 
us has suffered for his zeal, as you can 
see. It is even possible that we, too, 
have been chasing a perfectly innocent 
man.” 

“Not to say a reformed character,” 
said our pursuer dryly. ‘‘I suppose you 
don’t mean a member of the school ?” he 
added, pinking his man suddenly as of 
yore, with all the old barbed acumen. 

3ut Raffles was now his match. “ That 
would be carrying reformation rather far, 
sir. No, as I say, I may have been 
mistaken in the first instance ; but I had 
put out my light and was looking out of 
the window when I saw a fellow behaving 
quite suspiciously. He was carrying his 
boots and creeping along in his socks— 
which must be why you never heard him, 
sir! They make far less noise than 
rubber soles even—that is, they must, 
you know! Well, Bunny had just left 
me, so I hauled him out and we both 
crept down to play detective. No sign of 
the fellow! We had a look in the 
colonnade—I thought I heard him—and 
that gave us no end of a hunt for nothing. 
But just as we were leaving he came 
padding past under our noses, and that’s 
where we took up the chase. Where he’d 
been in the meantime I have no idea; 
very likely he’d done no harm; but it 
seemed worth while finding out. He 
had too good a start, though, and poor 
Bunny had too bad a wind!” 

“You should have gone on, and let me 
rip,” said I, climbing to my feet at last. 

‘As it is, however, we will all let the 
other fellow do so,” said old Nab in a 
genial growl. ‘‘And you two had better 
turn into my house, and have something 
to keep the morning cold out.” 

You may imagine with what alacrity we 
complied ; and yet I am bound to confess 
that I had never liked Nab at school. I 
still remember my term in his form. He 
had a caustic tongue and a fine assortment 
of damaging epithets, most of which were 
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levelled at my devoted skull during those 
three months. I now discovered that he 
also kept a particularly mellow Scotch 
whisky, an excellent cigar, and a fund of 
anecdote of which a mordant wit was the 
worthy bursar. Enough to add that he 
kept us laughing in his study until the 
chapel bells rang him out. 

As for Raffles, he appeared to me to 
feel far more compunction for the fable 
which he had been compelled to foist 
upon one of the old masters than for 
the immeasurably graver offence against 
society and another Old Boy. This, 
indeed, did not worry him at all; and the 
story was received next day with absolute 
credulity on all sides. Nasmyth himself 
was thefirst to thank us both for our spirited 
effort on his behalf; and the incident 
had the ironic effect of establishing an 
immediate extente cordiale between Raffles 
and his very latest victim. I must con- 
fess, however, that for my own part I was 
thoroughly uneasy during the Old Boys’ 
second innings, when Raffles made a 
selfish score, instead of standing by me to 
tell his own story in his own way. There 
was never any knowing with what new 
detail he was about to embellish it: and I 
have still to receive full credit for the tact 
that it required to follow his erratic lead 


convincingly. Seldom have I been more 
thankful than when our train started 


next morning, and the poor unsuspecting 
Nasmyth himself waved us a last farewell 
from the platform. 

“Lucky we weren’t staying at Nab’s,” 
said Raffles, as he lit a Sullivan and 
opened his Daily Mail at its report of 
the robbery. ‘“ There was one thing Nab 
would have spotted like the downy old bird 
he always was and will be.” 

** What was that ?” 

“The front door must have been found 
duly barred and bolted in the morning, 
and yet we let them assume that that was 
the way we came out! Nab would have 
pounced on the point, and by this time 
we might have been nabbed ourselves.” 

It was but a little over a hundred 
sovereigns that Raffles had taken, and, 
of course, he had resolutely eschewed 
any and every form of paper money. 
He posted his own first contribution 
of twenty-five pounds to the Founder's 
Fund immediately on our return to 
town, before rushing off to more _first- 
class cricket, and I gathered that the 
rest would follow piecemeal as he deemed 
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it safe. By an odd coincidence, however, 


a mysterious but magnificent donation of 


a hundred guineas was almost simultane- 
ously received in notes by the treasurer of 
the Founder's Fund, from one who simply 
signed himself “Old Boy,” ‘The treasurer 
happened to be our late host, the new 
man, at our old house, and he wrote to 
congratulate Raffles @n what he was 
pleased to consider a direct result of the 
latter’s speech. I did‘ not see the letter 
that Raffles wrote in reply, but in due 
course I heard the name of the mysterious 
contributor. He was said to be no other 
than Nipper Nasmyth himself. I asked 
Raffles if it was true. He replied that he 
would ask old Nipper point-blank if he 
came up as usual to the ’Varsity match, 
and if they had the luck to meet. And 
not only did this happen, but I had the 
greater luck to be walking round the 
ground with Raffles when we encountered 
our shabby friend in front of the pavilion. 

‘““My dear fellow,” cried Raffles, “I 
hear it was you who gave that hundred 
guineas by stealth to the very movement 
you denounced. Don’t deny it, and don’t 
blush to find it fame. Listen to me: 
there was a great lot in what you said ; 
but it’s the kind of thing we ought all to 
back, whether we strictly approve of it in 
our hearts or not.” 

* Exactly, Raffles ; but the fact is— 

“IT know what you're going to say. 
Don't say it. There’s not one in a 
thousand who would do as you've done, 
and not one in a million who would do it 
anonymously,” 


“But how do you know I did it, 
Raffles ?” 
*“‘Iverybody is saying so. You will 


find it all over the place when you get 
back. You will find yourself the most 
popular man down there, Nasmyth !” 

I never saw a nobler embarrassment 
than that of this awkward, ungainly, 
cantankerous man: all his angles seemed 
to have been smoothed away: there was 
something very human in the flushed, 
undecided, wistful face. 

“T never was popular in my life,” he 
said, “I don’t want to buy my popularity 
now. ‘To be perfectly candid with you, 
Raffles——” 

** Don't! I can’t stop to hear. 
ringing the bell. 


They’re 
But you shouldn’t have 
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been angry with me for saying you were 
a generous good chap, Nasmyth, when 
you were one, all the time. Good-bye, 
old fellow !” 

But Nasmyth detained us a second 
more. His _ hesitation was at an end. 
‘There was a sudden new light in his face. 

“Was I?” hecried. “ Then I'll make 
it ‘wo hundred, and damn the odds !” 

Raffles was a thoughtful man as we 
went to our seats. He saw nobody, would 
acknowledge no remark. Neither did he 
attend to the cricket for the first half-hour 
after lunch ; instead, he eventually invited 
me to come for a stroll on the practice 
ground, where, however, we found two 
chairs aloof from the fascinating throng. 

“T am not often sorry, Bunny, as you 
know,” he began. ‘ But I have been 
sorry since the interval—I’ve been sorry 
for poor old Nipper Nasmyth! Did you 
see the idea of being popular dawn upon 
him for the first time in his life ?” 

“T did; but you had nothing to do 
with that, my dear man.” 

Raffles shook his head over me as our 
eyes met. ‘I had everything to do with 
it. I tried to make him tell the meanest 
lie. I made sure he would, and for that 
matter he nearly did. Then, at the last 
moment, he saw how to hedge things 
with his conscience. And his second 
hundred will be a real gift.” 

“You mean under his own name ?” 

** And with his own free will. My good 
Bunny, is it possible you don’t know what 
I did with the hundred we drew from that 
bank ?” 

“T knew what you were going to do 
with it,” said I, ‘I didn’t know you had 
actually got further than the twenty-five 
you told me you were sending as your 
own contribution.” 

Raffles rose abruptly from his chair. 
“And you actually thought that came 
out of his money ?” 

* Naturally.” 

‘“In my name?” 

“T thought so.” 

Raffles stared at me inscrutably for 
some moments, and for some more at the 
great white numbers over the grand-stand. 
‘“We may as well have another look at 
the cricket,” said he. “It’s difficult to 
see the board from here, but I believe 
there’s another man out.” 
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The Antarctic. 























‘THE WRECK of the ANTARCTIC 
By D® NorpENSKJOLD 














THE STORY OF DR. NORDENSKJOLD’S DISAPPEARANCE 
AND DISCOVERY TOLD BY HIMSELF.* 


T would be difficult to find in the 
| history of exploration a more wonder- 
ful story than that of an expedition 
which was broken up into three parties, 
generally ignorant of one another’s where- 
abouts, or existence, and obliged to spend 
the whole of a long winter at places 
which, although within sight of each other, 
were cut off from all intercommunication 
until the following summer, the members 
of the expedition being then reunited at a 
time when their difficulties were greatest, 
and under circumstances most dramatic 


in their unexpectedness—one party, in 
particular, arriving almost simultaneously 
with the advent of the relief-vessel, which 
had come but a few hours before. 


From October 1901 to December 1903. 


The Swedish South Polar Expedition 
formed one link in that chain of inter- 
national exploration of which England’s 
“ Discovery Expedition” formed a grand 
and most integrant part. Its history is 
concentrated in the period of twenty-eight 


* Translated from the Swedish by Edward Adams-Ray. 
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months, which lies between that October 
day in 1901 when, on board the Antarctic, 
we left the shores of our native land— 
between that day and December 2nd, 
1903, when we re-entered the harbour 
of Buenos Ayres on our homeward 
voyage. The capital of the southern 
hemisphere was then adorned as for a 
feast. But in spite of the friendliness 
of this reception, how different it all was 
from the best we had wished for in our 
dreams! lor now we came as guests 
on board a foreign vessel; our own 
Antarctic lay buried at the bottom of the 
ocean, and that part of the welcome which 
fell to our share was, in all likelihood, 
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that exists respecting every other unknown 
region of the globe. 

On January 17th, 1902, I landed on 
Seymour Island—in all probability the 
largest snow-free tract in the whole of that 
immense Antarctic territory, whose scenery 
I could here behold in all its terrifying 
wildness. Not one single little blade of 
grass was visible on the naked rocks; 
there was not a trace of insect life. When 
I came on board again I was asked if I 
had seen any flies when I was ashore. 
No, I really had not. Well, what would 
I give the man who could find, here, in 
the open air, a real large insect, such as 
can be seen in countries that are blessed 

















Starting for the long sledge expedition. 


given to the shipwrecked men who had, 
for the first time in the story of Antarctic 
exploration, shown the world that, what 
Greely and De Long had not succeeded 
in doing in the high North—viz., support- 
ing life on the means of subsistence that 
Nature offers—had been found possible in 
the icy wastes of the far South. 

It will be a task of several years to 
arrange and edit the results of our 
scientific observations, and there can, 
therefore, be no question of my entering 
upon that matter in these pages. I will 
merely relate a little episode to show how 
entirely different our ignorance of South 
Polar tracts is to the want of knowledge 





with a summer? Why, for such a remark- 
able, not to say unthinkable discovery, 
I fancied I could not promise less than a 
dinner, the best that could be had, to be 
given on the first favourable opportunity. 

And then I was shown a large grass- 
hopper which had been found in one 
of the boats—an airy, transparent thing 
that seemed an inhabitant of some green, 
flowery mead. It could not belong to 
the tracts where we now were; it was 
incredible that it could have been carried 
by the wind across the stormy sea from 
South America; and it was quite as 
impossible to suppose that we had our- 
selves brought it on board. 
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An Unknown Paradise. 


Then we began seriously to discuss 
the possibility of there existing some- 
where behind the ice-clad ridges we 
had before us, somewhere in the 
interior of the mainland, regions of 
verdure, valleys rich in animal life. 
The thought is by no means an 
impossible one, although I will not 
assert that our experience of the state 
of things there makes it seem pro- 
bable. But we may rest assured that 
remarkable discoveries will yet be 
made in Antarctic regions, and that 
a rich reward will be the share of 
the South Polar Nansen who first 
traverses the last unknown quarter 
of the globe. 

A little to the south of Seymour 
Island lies what we found to be an 
independent island, called Snow Hill 
Island. One month after the inci- 
dent I have just described I landed 
with five comrades on the shores of 
this island, and our eyes followed 
long the lines of the Antarctic as she 
faded away on the horizon. We were 
to spend the winter here in scientific 
labours ; they were to return to the 














Falkland Islands to inform the world 

of our landing, and then, on the 
return of spring, were to come back to 
fetch us off from our prison. Fortunate 
was it at the moment, that none of us 
could dream that two years should pass 
ere we, at the wintering-station, saw a 
human face again, and that never again 
should we behold our faithful vessel, the 
Antarctic. 

There is nothing remarkable to be said 
about the first winter, except that it was 
one of unusual severity, and was distin- 
guished by storms such as had seldom 
before been experienced by Polar explorers. 
But we lived comfortably in the little 
house we had erected on the shore ; we 
lived well, and were contented with our 
lot. On the arrival of spring I started on 
a long sledge journey southwards. We 
had some adventurous moments, and 
experienced no small difficulties ; perils 
from crevasses, and danger from long- 
lasting snowstorms with intense cold, 
being not the least of these latter; but 
at the beginning of November we were 
home again at the wintering-station, well 
satisfied with the result of the expedition. 

From this date we could not venture 


Dr. Nordenskjold in winter dress. 


on any long expeditions, for from what 
we thought we knew of the region and its 
climate, we were led to suppose that our 
vessel could arrive at any hour. A little 
patience ; a few interesting and busy weeks 
on board the Antarctic, and then we 
should be on our way homewards. 

But day after day went by, and there 
came no vessel, and all our longing looks 
northwards had no effect upon the fields 
of ice that surrounded us. Our supplies 
grew gradually less and less, and oftener 
and clearer came the thought: what if 
the unthinkable siou/d happen, and we 
be obliged to spend another long winter 
here? To work, then, lest we be sur- 
prised by the Antarctic cold and darkness ! 
We had only a small supply of coal, but 
fuel we must have: of articles of food 
meat was most needed. 

Meat and firing! None but those 
who have suffered want can understand 
what these words meant to us; none but 
those can realise with what thankfulness 
our thoughts now go back to the animals 
that gave us what we needed, and thus 
saved our lives—the seals and penguins, 
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The first provided us with thick blubper, 
which we burned in large pieces— 
fat, skin, hair and all. ‘This fuel was 
much more convenient than coal, and 
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moments when the drift-ice was borne 
onwards, a wildly towering, a creaking, 
crashing mass, in which the one large 
piece of ice was forced up on to the 
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Our first landing on Paulet Island: photographing the penguins. 


gave more warmth, so that in this respect, 
at least, we had no cause of complaint, for 
the slight smell of burnt blubber ‘in the 
room did not cause us the slightest incon- 
venience. 

Our chief supply of meat, however, was 
obtained from the penguins, of which 
birds there was a solemn, cackling colony 
on Seymour Island, just at the place 
where we had landed on that island; and 
when the month of February had arrived, 
and our hope of relief grew daily less and 
less, we were obliged to go to the place 
and procure a stock of penguin-meat. 

Round about us the ice lay fast and 
unbroken ; it was only on the outer side 
that there were expanses of open water, 
and consequently we were obliged to 
draw our boat and equipment to this 
eastern shore, so that we had much 
labour before we managed to start, on 
February 6th. 

A boat expedition amidst polar ice is 
one of peculiar attractiveness, but one 
also of peculiar difficulty ; and this latter 
fact becomes most apparent in narrow 
straits, where the strong currents caused 
by the tides can render the journey 
risky enough. There have been exciting 





other, new icebergs being thus formed by 
means of pressure. In-such places the 
boat could be smashed like an egg-shell, 
and safety was to be found in nothing but 
instantaneous flight, and in moving with 
the stream ; there was no need of special 
warning for each man to exert his utmost 
strength, and the race against death was 
continued until we reached the edge of 
the fast ice, or came to a floe so large 
that we could draw up our boat and there 
wait for the current to settle into quietness 
once more. 

On the occasion in question there were, 
it is true, no difficulties of this kind, but 
the journey was exciting enough, as a 
heavy mist between the immense floes 
obscured the outlook from our low-lying 
boat, while sometimes we came to places 
where the cold had formed a thin crust 
of ice, which hindered the rowing very 


much. We could see solitary seals lying 
here and there farther out; the water 


around us was alive with penguins, which 
there, in their proper element, could 
hardly be taken for birds, as they swam 
under the surface like fish, or, moving 
in long-extending lines, one after the 
other, threw their spindle-shaped bodies 
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high out of the water, to dive again as 
deep as before. ‘The nearer we ap- 
proached the colony the denser grew the 
flocks, and when by the afternoon we 
had reached the island and pitched our 
tent there was no reason for delaying 
our work of death. 


The Human Penguin. 


Every description of South Polar regions 
would be incomplete were no more than 
a passing mention made of the penguins, 
those remarkable representatives. of Ant- 
arctic animal life, which with strange 
power attract the interest of every human 
being who approaches them. And what 
is the cause of this attraction? The 
answer is easy to find, for there is, in 
the appearance and behaviour of these 
birds, something so strikingly human that 
the like can hardly be found in any other 
animal, with the exception of the ape. 
This resemblance depends in part upon 
their erect position when standing and 
walking, and partly upon the way they 
have of using their dwarfed wings like 
arms. In all their movements, in every- 
thing they undertake when on shore, one 
sees in them a 
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A fight is soon raging wildly, the whole 
colony is in an uproar, and no little time 
elapses ere quiet is restored again. 


A Penguin Story. 


We have been able to observe every 
phase in the lives of these creatures, from 
the time when, early in spring, after 
having spent the winter in the open sea, 
they come wandering back to land in long 
rows, until late in the autumn, when the 
young birds have learnt to swim and the 
time for departure has arrived. I will 
here mention a little episode in which one 
of my comrades played an important part. 
It was when the penguins had just returned 
in the spring, and while the male birds 
were still busied building the very simple 
nests, which consist of a few stones roughly 
heaped together. It is troublesome work 
for the birds carrying these stones in 
their beaks, often for considerable dis- 
tances ; and so it is no great wonder if 
some of them take advantage of the 
absence of a neighbour to steal a stone or 
two from his heap. Of course there is no 
end of a to-do should the thief be caught 
in the act. Now it happened that, far up 





caricature of man: 
sometimes we catch 
sight of a group of 
venerable, elderly 
gentlemen in 
swallow-tail coats, 
who are deep in 
some political ques- 
tion; or we see a 
bevy of young dam- 
sels in down cloaks 
come tripping from 
a ball, and with 
their prim move- 
ments, shy but yet 
coquettish, attract- 
ing all our atten- 
tion. Never have I 
seen such a parody 
on human weakness 
as their quarrels. 
One penguin has in 














some way offended 
a neighbour. A 
wrangling ensues ; one bird after another 
thrusts himself into the matter, and voices 
are raised, and bills thrust out, until passion 
gets the better of the party, and one of 
them attacks an opponent wing and beak. 


Dr. Nordenskjild in his cabin: Snow Hill Station. 


on one of the hills, a gentleman penguin 
had come back from sea much after the 
proper time, and while he was evidently 
too lazy to search for and pick up stones, 
he was too cowardly to expose himself 
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to the wrath that would surely follow a 
detected theft—for we can hardly suppose 
that his sense of honour alone forbade his 


making the attempt. ‘The consequence 
was that he had to content himself with 
a dwelling-place which bore more resem- 
blance to a wretched little pile of stones 
hastily scratched together than to a 
proper nest. When the maiden penguins 
strolled past this fiction of a home, he 
made many attempts to entice them to 
stay ; but simple as their needs were, none 
of the fair ones seemed inclined to share 
such a miserable dwelling. ‘This state of 
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in spite of this, on the occasion of our 
journey we could only regard the penguins 
as our lawful prey, as a supply of fresh, 
nourishing meat for the winter. Still, ] 
must confess that this slaughter of harm- 
less animals was one of the most horrible 
things I have ever experienced, and 
earnestly did I wish, during the course of 
these days, that the arrival of the Antarctic 
would interrupt the bloody work. 

And it really seemed as if my wish was 
to be fulfilled. We had been waiting for 
storms to break up the ice, and they came, 
here on this naked island, in a succession 

















The sinking of the Antarctic, 


(This interesting photograph was taken under exceptional circumstances, and was preserved in a much damaged condition.] 


things lasted until the comrade I have 
mentioned took compassion on the lazy 
bachelor, and brought him stones sufficient 
to build a nest that was the most magnifi- 
cent in the whole colony. This quite 
changed matters : our penguin had nothing 
to do but to choose the fairest of many 
aspirants, and a little later there was 
another happy home in Penguin-land. 

It is not’ strange if one at last comes 
to consider these wonderful creatures 
as comrades amidst the loneliness—as 
comrades, dnd almost as friends, But 


of hurricanes that shook our tent till it 
threatened to bury us beneath its canvas. 
No words can describe the eagerness, 
the hopes, the fears, with which, in calm 
hours, we gazed across the sea, from 
our look-out, in order to note the effects 
of the storm. I shall never forget the 
changing sensations of the time thus 
spent in the closest intimacy with all 
that Antarctic Nature has to offer.* How 


searching were the glances we turned far 
northwards, towards that barrier of rocky 
peaks broken by the water-way I have 





* Seymour Island is, scientifically, one of the most interesting spots in the world, chiefly on 


account of the fossil remains from a time when the climate was warm and the vegetation luxuriant. 
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named Antarctic Sound, and to- 
wards that dark Paulet Island where i 
the penguin colony was a hundred 
times larger than the one we had 
here! But between us and those | | 
places lay a closely packed mass of 
drifting floes. I remember so well | 
February 12th, a cold, windy day, 
the last day of the penguin 
slaughter: —‘“ If the Antarctic be 
still in existence, it couldn’t reach 
us to-day,” is the entry in my diary. 

But what would have been our 
feelings had our eyesight been so 
sharpened that we could have seen, 
not only the distant fells and the 
ice, but also the human beings who 
were toiling across the frozen sur- 
face of the deep! Farthest off, be- 
neath the curiously-formed peaks 
near Antarctic Sound, we should 
then have seen three lonely beings 
who were gazing seawards for help 
with far greater anxiety than our 
own. They are the three men who 
left the ship in order to reach us 
overland, but who, finding the ice 














too bad, have been: obliged to 
return to their starting-point. Like 
ourselves, they are busy killing penguins 
to supply their winter needs, and, between 
whiles, labour at a small, low, windowless, 
uncomfortable hovel of stone, which they 
plaster outside with snow, and call in bitter 
irony “the Crystal Palace.” ‘They still 
hope to be spared the necessity of living 
in it, but, as the days go by, so does this 
hope diminish. 


Snow Hill Station. 


Island, with its seals and penguins. The 
ship goes ahead at full speed ; no heed is 
paid to the water that rises higher and 
higher in the hold with each revolution of 
the propeller. But the race against ‘Time 
and Death must cease. All supplies, all 
they have hoped to save, the most precious 
of the scientific collections—everything 
has long lain ready for transference from 





The Wreck. 


But, in the day just men- 
tioned, our eyes might have 
turned to another and a 
more dramatic scene. A 
battered vessel—our own 
Antarctic—is fighting _ its 
last fight. A desperate 
strife has been waged by 
those on board: day and 
night for a whole month 
have they struggled with 
Fate,—what must not their 
feelings be, now that all 
hope has died away! And 
they are still uncertain’ if 
they shall be able to make 
their way through the ice to 














the nearest land—to Paulet 


The blacksmith'’s shop. 
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the ship to the ice, and now the moment 
for leaving the vessel has arrived. The 
moorings are cast loose, and the vessel 
glides free, with the Swedish flag flying 
at her peak. Deeper, slowly deeper, 
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parties, for the order has been given that, 
should a boat sink, no attempt at rescue 
is to be made, to avoid involving all in 
one general ruin. But all goes well, and 
by the evening the shipwrecked explorers 

once more set foot 











on solid earth. 


Unknown Neigh 
bours. 

Thus it was that 
we were forced to 
spend the following 
winter divided into 
three groups dwell- 
ing in three different 
parts of one and the 
same large bay—the 
Erebus and ‘Terror 
Gulf of Sir James 


Ross-— we at the 
wintering - station 
being quite uncon- 
scious of the fact 


that there were any 
human beings in 
our neighbourhood. 








One of the berths. 


sinks the ship, while a score of men 
stand in the silence and watch the death- 
struggle from the floe. ‘The water pours 
over the rail: the main-top with the 
crow’s-nest sinks out of sight; the bow- 
sprit vanishes, and now the last mast-top 
disappears,—the Antarctic is gone ! 
Seldom have men been in a more 
desperate plight than these, who have 
just seen their vessel sink amid the 
drifting floes. The boats, which must 
be drawn over the ice, are in themselves 
no light burden, so that nothing but the 
most necessary articles can be stowed 
away in them. And, should: they at 
length succeed in reaching the saving 
land, what prospect have these men of 
being able to support life there? Would 
it not be better to perish here, than to die 
lingeringly of starvation and scurvy ? 
Unfortunately, we cannot here follow 
them on their sixteen days’ painful wander- 
ing across the ice to the moment when, 
for the last time, they pushed out with their 
boats into a stretch of open water. Each 
boat is loaded to the point of sinking ; the 
most important articles, whose loss may 
mean death, such as matches and the like, 
are equally divided between the three 


But how was it 
possible that these 
three groups could pass the long Antarctic 
winter with comparatively so little loss —for 
but one of our whole number died, a 
member of the party at Paulet Island? I 
think I may venture to assert that, if our 
expedition had had absolutely no other 
results, the experience gained in this one 
matter alone would outweigh all the 
sacrifices we had made. ‘The Antarctic 
climate, with its terrible storms, makes a 
sojourn in those regions one of especial 
difficulty, the question of food being the 
factor that claims greatest attention. It 
must not for a moment be thought that 
the ideal side of the matter has been 
undervalued by us. Never would the 
time have passed as it did if all scientific 
labour had been neglected : down to the 
humblest member of the crew every man 
did his utmost that the results of the 
expedition should be the best possible, and 
it was this spirit that sustained us in the 
hour of trial. 


Visionary Banquets. 


But the thoughts and desires of all of 
us hovered about food and all that apper- 
tained thereto. Nothing is more illustrative 
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of this than our dreams, with their ever- 
recurring visionary banquets furnished 
with the most delicate dishes ; sometimes 
too we had glimpses of cigar-shop interiors ; 


but, alas! even in this case, as in the first, 


‘we seldom succeeded in enjoying any of 


the good things we saw—there was always 
something that prevented our putting a 
fork to our lips, or a light to our pipes, 
and so—we awoke. But the reality of 
the table we kept, at the wintering-station, 
for instance, contrasted sharply with the 
exuberant plenty of our nightly visions, 
for we sometimes had to content our- 
selves for rather long periods with little 
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grass we had brought from Sweden for 
the purpose of stuffing into our big boots 
or shoes. 

But things were very different with the 
two other wintering-parties, which had to 
rely almost entirely upon what Nature 
was pleased to give them. Seal blubber, 
cut into small pieces, formed the fuel 
with which they cooked their penguin- 
or seal-meat: in seal-blubber, too, the 
meat was fried, and blubber was eaten by 
them raw or fried, as though it were the 
most delicious ham or bacon. Another, 
and the only other, necessity was salt, 
which was obtained by adding a little 

















Stone hut on Paulet Island. 


else but salted penguin-meat; and the 
fine names on the bill of fare were 
altogether out of proportion to the plain- 
ness of the food we actually had. Still, 
we kept the ordinary sequence of dishes 
of civilised existence, and here and there 
amid the dreariness of weekly uniformity 
there was always a little feast—a _ birthday 
or what not—towards which our inner 
man looked forward longingly. Such 
red-letter days were kept in magnificent 
style—with a succession of dishes made 
from preserved foods and, on extraordinary 
occasions, with one of the very few bottles 
of wine still left to us. The table itself was 
made gay with flowers, perhaps—ze., was 
decorated with the choicest stalks of the 


sea-water to the food. It is true that in 
the bills of fare there was something called 
“coffee,” but the dirty-brown liquid had 
nothing in common with the real beverage 
beyond the name. On certain days in 
the week, tea or cocoa was served out. 
The reader perhaps imagines that these 
luxuries helped to fix days and dates. 
Vain thought! It was as a rule neces- 
sary to ask what day it was, in order to 
be able to determine the nature of the 
beverage brought in from “the kitchen.” 

How great were the efforts made to 
obtain some little change in this uni- 
formity of food! And what must have 
been the sameness when we remember 


that it was but seldom during the winter 
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that a seal could be had! Think, too, 
of the ingenuity required to make a 
fishing-hook : one was made out of the 
bone handle of a knife, and another of a 
shoe-buckle. 

I remember very well one of these feast 
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fade from the memories of those -who 
partook of it. 

There is but one event more I would 
recall, but it is an incident the memory 
of which is, perhaps, the strongest of all— 











that of the last day we spent at the 
winterin g-station. 
The reader can 
imagine how our 
shipwrecked com- 
rades on  Paulet 
Island longed to 


put themselves into 
communication 
with us at Snow 
Hill. But they had 
no skis, no sledges, 
nothing but their 
boats, and in these 
the journey would 
be very dangerous. 
Captain Larsen de- 
termined to head 
an expedition him- 
self, and five volun- 
teers accompanied 
him when he 
started, on the very 
first day that the 








The rescue. 


The last hour of waiting (on Snow Hill Island) before embarking on the Uruguay. 


days, perhaps because it was one altogether 
unlooked for. It was October 12th, 1903, 
when we were on our second great sledge- 
expedition, and in a tract which I believe 
had never before been viewed by human 
eye, that I espied three black figures on 
the ice, who proved to be our comrades 
from Hope Bay on their way to the 
wintering-station. Wonderful as are the 
sights that can be seen in these regions, 
the sudden apparition of a monster from 
some old geological period would have 
astonished me less than to meet men thus 
at that season of the year. And what 
their appearance was may be judged of 
by the fact, that when I hastened ahead 
of our sledge to meet the supposed 
strangers, my companion called to me 
to take out my revolver in order to be 
prepared for all eventualities, 

We ended that day with a feast, the 
‘best our sledge-expedition provisions 
could supply—pea-soup, butter, hard 
bread, chocolate and coffee with plenty 
of sugar, and the meat of a young seal 
fried in butter. Many are the feasts to 
which we have been invited since; but 
the recollection of that one will not soon 


state of the ice per- 
mitted him to do so. 

Their course was first directed to the 
place where the three men who had 
already joined us at Snow Hill had been 
set on shore so many months before. 
They had their fill of adventures; one 
night had to be passed, in the midst of a 
severe storm, upon a wretched little floe 
that broke away bit by bit from under 
their feet. After five whole days they 
at length reached Hope Bay, only to find 
the place deserted. 

On the morning of November 7th, 1903, 
they made a fresh start—a year to a day 
since they left inhabited lands. A year 
of the severest toil, of disappointed hopes, 
of privation. What could they hope to 
find at our station? What to them was 
a day more or less upon the way? And 
what was it, then, that made them, worn 
out and famished as they were, row un- 
interruptedly for two-and-twenty hours? 
Was it a presentiment that urged them 
on—a voice that told them to hasten lest 
they should come too late ? 


The Rescue. 
At the same time that these tired-out 
men drew up their boat on the edge of 
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the ice-field that stretched away to Snow 
Hill, fifteen miles off, and that they lay 
down to rest before commencing this last 
part of their pilgrimage, something was 
happening that quite changed the position 
of those at the wintering-station. A little 
party—two in number—had left Snow 
Hill for Seymour Island, in order to 
procure penguin eggs, and had spent the 
night there. ‘Then, amidst their earliest 
morning sleep, both of them are visited 
by a strange dream: they seem to hear 
human voices, voices that call to them in 
a strange tongue. How vivid the dream ! 
But no, it must be reality! Out of the 
sleeping - sacks, out through the tent 
opening! ‘Two foreign officers stand 
there, the first strange faces seen for two 
long years. 

A few hours later they approach our 
station. What a commotion there is 
when we see strangers appreaching on 
the ice !-—for, at this period of the year, 
we can expect no other help than from 
our own Antarctic. And as yet, we know 
nothing of its fate. How great the 
rejoicing when we hear that the Argentine 
Republic has thought of our safety ! how 
bitter our sorrow to learn that there is no 
news of our vessel! Can all the comrades 
we left so well, so full of courage—can 
they be buried beneath the ice ? 


An Extraordinary Coincidence. 


We at once begin our preparations for 
leaving Snow Hill; we hope to be able 


to start the next day. Evening comes; 
our Argentine friends have long since 
returned to their vessel. We are working 
in silence, when, suddenly, the dogs out- 
side begin to growl. We pay no attention 
to the noise: not even the news that 
people are coming across the ice is of 
any importance to us at the moment, 
for we believe it is the sailors who have 
been sent to our aid from the Argentine 
vessel. But when at last one of us goes 
out to meet the new-comers, then some- 
thing happens that instantly shakes us 
out of our deepest dreaming, snatches 
us away from the most absorbing work. 
For through the quiet summer night 
there comes a many-voiced, joyous shout. 
“ Larsen! Larsen!” are*the only words 
that can be distiuguished, but we push 
by each other, out into the semi-darkness, 
there to greet the comrades we had but 
now mourned for as dead, and who are 
come to us at the very last moment, to be 
rescued with us. 

I think there is no need to describe 
the time that succeeded ; two weeks later, 
the telegraph sent news of our safety. 
But when my thoughts go back to these 
two years amid South Polar ice—when 
I rejoice to see the scientific results of 
our expedition taking form and order in 
the treasury chambers of human know- 
ledge, my heart is filled with feelings of 
deep gratitude, and I recognise how 
providentially, how wonderfully, our 
changeful fate was ordered. 
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“‘Many an hour we were sitting on the highest summit looking for 
the vessel that never was to come.” 
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“Nicholas.” 


F the fish patrolmen we at various 

times served under, Charley Le 

Grant and I were agreed, I think, 

that Neil Partington was the best. He 

was neither dishonest nor cowardly ; and 

while he demanded strictest obedience 

when we were under his orders, at the 

same time our relations were 

easy comradeship, and he permitted us 

a freedom to which we were ordinarily 

unaccustomed, as the present story will 
show. 

Neil’s family lived in Oakland, which is 
on the Lower Bay, not more than six 
miles across the water from San Francisco. 
One day, while scouting among the 
Chinese shrimp-catchers of Point Pedro, 
he received word that his wife was very 
ill; and that day, within the hour, the 
feindeer was bowling along for Oakland 
with a stiff north-west breeze astern. We 
ran up the Oakland estuary, and went to 
anchor; and in the days that followed, 
while Neil was ashore, we tightened up 
the Weindeer’s rigging, overhauled the 


ballast, scraped down, and put the sloop 
into the best possible condition. 


those of 
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This done, time hung heavy on our 
hands. Neil’s wife was dangerously sick, 
and the outlook was a week of waiting 
for the crisis. Charley and I roamed the 
docks, wondering what we should do, and 
so came upon the oyster fleet lying at the 
Oakland City Wharf. In the main, they 
were trim, natty boats, made for speed 
and bad weather, and we sat down on 
the stringer-piece of the dock to study 
them. 

Peddlers were backing their waggons to 
the edge of the wharf, and from the 
bargaining and chaffering that went on 
I managed to learn the selling price of 
the oysters. 

“That boat must have had at least 
two hundred dollars’ worth aboard,” I 
calculated. ‘I wonder how long it took 
to get the load ?” 

“Three or four days,” Charley answered. 
“Not bad wages for two men—twenty- 
five dollars a day apiece.” 

The boat we were discussing, the Ghost, 
lay directly beneath us. Two men com- 
posed its crew: one a squat and broad- 
shouldered fellow, with remarkably long 
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and gorilla-like arms ; and the other tall 
and well-proportioned, with clear blue eyes 
and a mat of straight black hair. So 
unusual and striking was this combination 
of hair and eyes, that Charley and I re- 
mained somewhat longer than we intended. 

And it was well that we did. A stout 
and elderly man, with the dress and 
carriage of a successful merchant, came 
up and stood beside us, looking down 
upon the deck of the Ghost. He appeared 
angry, and the longer he looked the 
angrier he grew. 

“Those are my oysters,” he said at last. 
“T know they are my oysters. You 
raided my beds last night and robbed me 
of them.” 

The men on the Ghost looked up. 

“ Hello, Taft,” the short man said, with 
insolent familiarity. (Among the _ bay- 
farers he had gained the nickname of 
the “Centipede,” from his long arms.) 
“Hello, Taft,” he repeated, with the 
same touch of insolence. “ Wot ’r you 
growlin’ about now ?” 

“Those are my oysters, that’s what I 
said. You’ve stolen them from my beds.” 

““Yer mighty wise, ain’t ye?” was the 
Centipede’s sneering reply. ‘‘S’pose you 
can tell your oysters wherever you see 
7em ?” 

“T know they’re mine; I’d stake my 
life on it!” Mr. ‘Taft snorted. 

“Prove it,” challenged the tall man, 
whom we afterwards learned was known 
as the “ Porpoise,” because of his wonder- 
ful swimming abilities. 

Mr. Taft shrugged his shoulders help- 
lessly. Of course he could not prove the 
oysters to be his, no matter how morally 
certain it happened to be. “I'd give a 
thousand dollars to have you men behind 
the bars!” he cried. “I'll give fifty 
dollars a head for your arrest and con- 
viction, all of you!” 

A roar of laughter went up from all the 
boats, for the rest of the crews had been 
listening to the discussion. 

“There’s more money in oysters,” the 
Porpoise remarked drily. 

Mr. ‘Taft turned impatiently on his heel 
and walked away. From out of the 
corner of his eye Charley noted the way 
he went. Several minutes later, when he 
had disappeared round a corner, Charley 
rose lazily to his feet. I followed him, 
and we sauntered off in the opposite 
direction to that taken by Mr. Taft. 

“Come on! Lively!” Charley whis- 
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pered, when we. passed from the view of 
the oyster fleet. 

Our course was changed at once, and 
we dodged around corners and raced up 
and down side-streets till Mr. Taft’s form 
loomed up ahead of us. 

“T’m going to interview him about that 
reward,” Charley exclaimed as we rapidly 
caught up with the oyster-bed owner. 
“Neil will be delayed here for a week, 
and you and I might as well be doing 
something in the meantime.” 

“Of course, of course,” Mr.. Taft said, 
when Charley had introduced himself and 
explained his errand. ‘‘’Those thieves 
are robbing me of thousands of dollars 
every year. As I said, I'll give fifty 
dollars a head, and call it cheap at that. 
‘Lhey’ve robbed my beds, torn down my 
signs, terrorised my watchmen, and last 
year killed one of them. Couldn't 
prove it. All done in the _ blackness 
of night. The detectives could do 
nothing. We have never succeeded in 
arresting one of those men. So I say, 
Mr. What did you say your name 
Was ?” 

“Le Grant,” Charley answered. 

**So I say, Mr. Le Grant, I am deeply 
obliged to you for the assistance you 
offer. And I shall be glad, most glad, 
sir, to co-operate with you in every way. 
My watchmen and boats are at your 
disposal. Come and see me at the San 
Francisco offices any time, or telephone 
at my expense. And don’t be afraid of 
spending money.” 

“Now we'll see Neil,” Charley said, 
when Mr. ‘Taft had gone. 

Not only did Neil Partington interpose 
no obstacle to our adventure, but he 
proved to be of the greatest assistance. 
Charley and I knew nothing of the oyster 
industry, while his head was an encyclo- 
peedia of facts concerning it. Also, inside 
an hour or so, he was able to bring to 
us a Greek boy of seventeen or eighteen 
who knew thoroughly the ins and outs of 
oyster piracy. 

I may as well explain that we of the 
Fish Patrol were free lances in a way. 
While Neil Partington, who was a patrol 
man proper, received a regular salary, 
Charley and I, being merely deputies, 
received only what we earned—that is 
to say, a certain percentage of the fines 
imposed on convicted violators o1 the 
game laws. Also, any rewards that 
chanced our way were ours. We offered 
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to share with Partington 
whatever we should get from 
Mr. Taft, but the patrolman 
would not hear of it. He 
was only too happy, he said, 
to do a good turn for us, 
who had done so many for 
him. 

We held a long council 
of war, and mapped out the 
following line of action. Our 
faces were strange ones on 
the Lower Bay; but as the 
Reindeer was, too well known 
as a Fish Patrol sloop, the 
Greek boy, whose name was 
Nicholas, and I were to sail 
some innocent-looking craft 
down to Asparagus Island 
and join the oyster pirates’ 
fleet. Here, according to 
Nicholas’s description of the 
beds and the manner of 
raiding, it was possible for 
us to catch the pirates in the 
act of stealing oysters and at 
the same time to get them 
in our power. Charley was 
to be on the shore, with 
Mr. Taft’s watchmen and a 
posse of constables, to help 
us at the right time. 

““T know just the boat,” 
Neil said at the conclusion 
of the discussion: “a crazy 
old sloop that’s lying over 
at ‘Tiburon. You and 
Nicholas can go over by the 
ferry, charter it for a song, 
and sail direct for the beds.” 

** Good luck be with you,” 
he said at parting, two days 
later. ‘* Remember, they are 
dangerous men, so be care- 
ful.” 

Nicholas and I succeeded in chartering 
the sloop very cheaply; and between 
laughs, while getting up sail, agreed that 
she was even crazier and older than she 
had been described. She was a big, flat- 
bottomed and square-sterned craft, sloop- 
rigged—with a sprung mast, slack rigging, 
dilapidated sails and rotten running-gear, 
clumsy to handle and uncertain in bring- 
ing about ; and she smelled vilely of coal 
tar, with which strange stuff she had been 
smeared from stem to stern and from 
cabin-roof to centreboard. ‘To cap it all, 
Coal Tar Maggie was printed in great 
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“Til give fifty dollars a head for your arrest and conviction 


” 


all of you.’ 


white letters the whole length of either 
side. 

It was an uneventful though laughable 
run from ‘Tiburon to Asparagus Island, 
where we arrived in the afternoon of the 
following day. ‘The oyster pirates, a fleet 
of a dozen sloops, were lying at anchor on 
what was known as the “ Deserted Beds.” 
The Coal Tar Maggie came sloshing into 
their midst with a light breeze astern, and 
they crowded on deck to see us. Nicholas 
and I had caught the spirit of the crazy 
craft, and we handled her in most lubberly 
fashion. 
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‘Wot is it?” some one called. 

“Name it ’n ye kin have it!” called 
another. 

“T swan naow, ef it ain’t the old Ark 
itself!” mimicked the Centipede from the 
deck of the Ghost. 

We took no notice of the joking, but 
acted, after the manner of greenhorns, as 
though the Coa/ Tar Maggie required our 
undivided attention. 1 rounded her well 
to windward of the Ghost, and Nicholas 
ran forward to drop the anchor. ‘To all 
appearances it was the result of mere 
awkwardness the way the chain tangled 
and kept the anchor from reaching the 
bottom. And to all appearances Nicholas 
and I were terribly excited as we strove 
to clear it. At any rate we quite deceived 
the pirates, who took huge delight in our 
predicament. 

But the chain remained tangled, and 
amid all kinds of mocking advice we 
drifted down upon and fouled the Ghos¢, 
whose bowsprit poked square through our 
mainsail and ripped a big hole in it. The 
Centipede and the Porpoise doubled up 
on the cabin in paroxysms of laughter, 
and left us to get clear as best we could. 
This, with much unseamanlike perform- 
ance, we succeeded in doing, and likewise 
we cleared the anchor chain, of which we 
let out about three hundred feet. With 
only ten feet of water under us, this would 
permit the Coal Tar Maggie to swing in 
a circle six hundred feet in diameter, in 
which circle she would be able to foul at 
least half the fleet. 

The oyster pirates lay snugly together 
at short hawsers, the weather being fine, 
and they protested loudly at our ignorance 
in putting out such an unwarranted length 
of anchor-chain. And not only did they 
protest, but they made us heave it in 
again, all but thirty feet. 

Having sufficiently impressed them with 
our general lubberliness, Nicholas and I 
went below to congratulate ourselves and 
to cook supper. Hardly had we finished 
the meal and washed the dishes, when 
a skiff grounded against the Coal Zar 
Maggie's side, and heavy feet trampled on 
deck. Then the Centipede’s brutal face 
appeared in the companion-way, and he 
descended into the cabin followed by the 
Porpoise. Before they could seat them- 
selves on a bunk, another skiff came 
alongside, and another, and another, till 
the whole fleet was represented by the 
gathering in our cabin. 
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““Where ’d you swipe the old tub?” 
asked a squat and hairy man, with cruel 
eyes and Mexican features. 

“ Didn’t swipe it,” Nicholas answered, 
meeting them on their own ground and 
encouraging the idea that we had stolen 
the Coal Tar Maggie. ‘“‘ And if we did, 
what of it?” 

“I’d rot on the beach first before I’d 
take a tub that couldn’t get out of its own 
way,” sneered he of the Mexican features. 

‘‘ How were we to know till we tried 
her?” Nicholas asked, so innocently as 
to cause a laugh. ‘‘ And how do you get 
the oysters ?” he hurriedon. ‘“ We wanta 
load of them—that’s what we came for, 
a load of oysters.” 

‘“* What d’ye want ’em for?” demanded 
the Porpoise. 

“Oh, to give away to our friends, of 
course,” Nicholas retorted. ‘‘ That’s what 
you do with yours, I suppose.” 

This started another laugh, and as our 
visitors grew more genial we could see 
that they had not the slightest suspicion 
of our identity or purpose. 

“Didn’t I see you on the dock in 
Oakland the other day?” the Centipede 
asked suddenly of me. 

“Yes,” I answered boldly, taking the 
bull by the horns. “I was watching you 
fellows and figuring out whether we’d go 
oystering “or not. It’s a pretty good 
business, I calculate, and so we're going 
in for it. That is,” I hastened to add, 
“if you fellows don’t mind.” 

“T'll tell you one thing, which ain’t two 
things,” he replied ; ‘‘and that is, you'll 
have to hump yerself an’ get a better boat. 
We won’t stand to be disgraced by any 
such box as this. Understand?” 

“Sure,” I said. ‘‘Soon as we 
some oysters we'll outfit in style.” 

“And if you show yerself square an’ 
the right sort,” he went on, “ why, you kin 
run with us. But if you don’t ”—here 
his voice became stern and menacing— 
“‘why, itll be the sickest day of yer life. 
Understand ? ” 

‘* Sure,” I said. 

After that and more warnings and advice 
of similar nature, the conversation became 
general, and we learned that the beds 
were to be raided that very night. As 
they got into their boats, after an hour’s 
stay, we were invited to join them in the 
raid, with the assurance of “the more the 
merrier.” 

“Did you notice that short, Mexican- 
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looking chap?” Nicholas asked when 
they had departed to their various sloops. 
“ He’s Barchi, of the Sporting Life Gang, 


and the fellow that came with him is 
Skilling. They’re both out now on five 
thousand dollars’ bail.” 

I had heard of the Sporting Life Gang 
before—a crowd of hoodlums and criminals 
that terrorised the lower quarters of Oak- 
land, and two-thirds of whom were usually 
to be found in state prison for crimes 
that ranged from .perjury and _ ballot-box 
stuffing to murder. 

“They're not regular oyster pirates,” 
Nicholas continued, ‘“ ‘They’ve just come 
down for the lark and to make a few 
dollars. But we'll have to watch out for 
them.” 

We sat in the cockpit and discussed the 
details of our plan till eleven o’clock had 
passed, when we heard the rattle of an 
oar in a boat from the direction of the 
Ghost. We hauled up our own. skiff, 
tossed in a few sacks, and rowed over. 
There we found all the skiffs assembling, 
it being the intention to raid the beds in 
a body. 

To my surprise, I found barely a foot 
of water where we had dropped anchor 
in ten feet. It was the big June run-out 
of the full moon, and as the ebb had yet 
an hour and a half to run, I, knew that 
our anchorage would be dry ground before 
slack-water. 

Mr. Taft’s beds were three miles away, 
and for a long time we rowed silently in 
the wake of the other boats, once in a 
while grounding, and our oar-blades_ con- 
stantly striking bottom. At last we came 
upon the soft mud, covered with not more 
than two inches of water—not enough to 
float the boats. But the pirates at once 
were over the side, and, by pushing and 
pulling on the flat-bottomed skiffs, we 
moved steadily along. 

After half a mile of the mud, we came 
upon a deep channel, up which we rowed, 
with dead oyster shoals looming high and 
dry on either side. At last we reached 
the picking grounds. Two men, on one 
of the shoals, hailed us and warned us off. 
But the Centipede, the Porpoise, and 
Barchi and Skilling took the lead, and, 
followed by the rest of us, at least thirty 
men in half as many boats, we rowed 
right up to the watchmen, who wisely 
retreated before so overwhelming a force, 
and rowed their boat along the channel 
toward where the shore should be. 
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sesides, it was in the plan for them to 
retreat. 

We hauled the noses of the boats up 
on the shore side of a big shoal, and 
all hands, with sacks, spread out and 
began picking. Every now and then the 
clouds thinned before the face of the 
moon, and we could see the big oysters 
quite distinctly. In almost no time sacks 
were filled and carried back to the boats, 
where fresh ones were obtained. Nicholas 
and I returned often and anxiously to the 
boats with our little loads, but always 
found some one of the pirates coming or 
going. 

‘““Never mind,” he said: “no hurry. 
As they pick farther and farther away, 
it will take too long to carry to the boats, 
Then they'll stand the full sacks on end, 
and pick them up when the tide comes in 
and the skiffs will float to them.” 

Fully half an hour went by, and the 
tide had begun to flood, when this came 
to pass. Leaving the pirates at their 
work, we stole back to the boats. One 
by one, and noiselessly, we shoved them 
off and made them fast in an awkward 
flotilla. Just as we were shoving off the 
last skiff, our own, one of the men came 
upon us. It was Barchi. His quick eye 
took in the situation at a glance, and he 
sprang for us; but we went clear with a 
mighty shove, and he was left floundering 
in the water over his head. As soon as 
he got back to the shoal he raised his 
voice and gave the alarm. 

We rowed with all our strength, but it 
was slow going with so many boats in tow. 
A pistol cracked from the shoal, a second, 
and a third ; then a regular fusilade began. 
The bullets spat and spat all about us ; 
but thick clouds had covered the moon, 
and in the dim darkness it was no more 
than random firing. It was only by chance 
that we could be hit. 

“Wish we had a little steam launch,” 
I panted. 

“T’d just as soon the moon stayed 
hidden,” Nicholas panted back. 

It was slow work, but every stroke 
carried us farther away from the shoal 
and nearer the shore, till at last the shoot- 
ing died down, and when the moon did 
come out we were too far away to be in 
danger. Not long afterwards we answered 
a shoreward hail, and two whitehall boats, 
pulling three pairs of oars, darted up to us. 
Charley's welcome face bent over to us, 
and he had us gripped by the hands 
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“But the pirates at once were over the side, and, by pushing and pulling on the flat-bottomed skiffs, 
we moved steadily away.” 
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while he was crying, “Oh, you joys! 
You joys! Both of you!” 

When the flotilla had been landed, 
Nicholas and I and a watchman rowed out 
in one of the whitehalls, with Charley 
in the stern-sheets. ‘Two other whitehalls 
followed us, and, the moon now shining 
brightly, we easily made out the oyster 
pirates on their lonely shoal. As we 
drew in closer, they fired a rattling volley 
from their revolvers, and we promptly 
retreated beyond range. 

“Lots of time,” Charley said. ‘The 
flood is setting in fast, and by the time 
it’s up to their necks there won’t be any 
fight left in them.” 

So we lay on our oars and waited for 
the tide to do its work. This was the 
predicament of the pirates: Because of 
the big run-out, the tide was rushing in 
like a mill-race, and it was impossible for 
the strongest swimmer in the world to 
make against it the three miles to the 
sloops. Between the pirates and the 
shore were we, preventing escape in that 
direction. On the other hand, the water 
was rising rapidly over the shoals, and it 
was only a question of several hours when 
it would be over their heads. 

It was beautifully calm, and in the 
brilliant white moonlight we watched them 
through our night glasses and told Charley 
of the voyage of the Coal Tar Maggie. 
One o'clock came, and two o’clock, and 
the pirates were clustering on the highest 
shoal waist-deep in water. 

*‘ Now this illustrates the value of imagi- 
nation,” Charley was saying. ‘‘ Taft has 
been trying for years to get them, but he 
went at it with bull strength and failed. 
Now we used our heads . . .” 

Just then I heard a scarcely audible 
gurgle of water, and, holding up my hand 
for silence, I turned and pointed to a 
ripple slowly widening out in a growing 


circle. It was not more than fifty feet 
from us. We kept perfectly quiet, and 
waited. After a minute, the water broke 


six feet away, and a black head and white 
shoulder showed in the moonlight. With 
a snort of surprise and of suddenly expelled 
breath, the head and shoulder went down. 
We pulled ahead several strokes and 
drifted with the current. Four pairs of 
eyes searched the surface of the water, 
but never another ripple showed, and 
never another glimpse did we catch of the 
black head and white shoulder. 
“It’s the Porpoise,”’ Nicholas said. 
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“Tt would take broad daylight for us to 
catch him.” 

Ata quarter to three the pirates gave 
their first sign of weakening. We heard 
cries for help in the unmistakable voice 
of the Centipede, and this time, on row- 
ing closer, we were not fired upon. The 
Centipede was in a truly perilous plight. 
Only the heads and shoulders of his 
fellow-marauders siiowed above the water 
as they braced themselves against the 
current, while his feet were off the bottom 
and they were supporting him. 

“Now, lads,” Charley said briskly: 
“‘we’ve got you, and you can’t get away. 
If you cut up rough, we'll have to leave 
you alone and the water will finish you, 
But if youre good, we'll take you aboard, 
one man at a time, and you'll all be saved. 
What do you say ?” 

* Ay !” they chorused hoarsely between 
their chattering teeth. 

‘“Then one man at a time, and the short 
men first.” 

The Centipede was the first to be 
pulled aboard, and he came _ willingly, 
though he objected when the constable 
put the handcuffs on him. Barchi was 
next hauled sin, quite meek and resigned 
from his soaking. When we had ten in 
our boat we drew back, and the second 
whitehall was loaded. The third white- 
hall received nine prisoners only—a catch 
of twenty-nine in all. 

“You didn’t get the Porpoise,” the 
Centipede said exultantly, as though his 
escape materially diminished our success. 

Charley laughed. “But we saw him 
just the same, a-snorting for shore like a 
puffing pig.” 

It was a mild and shivering band of 
pirates that we marched up the beach to 
the oyster house. In answer to Charley’s 
knock, the door flung open and a pleasant 
wave of warm air rushed out upon us. 

“You can dry your clothes here, 
lads, and get some hot coffee,” Charley 
announced as they filed in. 

And there, on the inside, sitting ruefully 
by the fire with a steaming mug in his 
hand, was the Porpoise. With one 
accord Nicholas and [I looked at Charley. 
He laughed gleefully. 

“That comes of imagination,” he said. 
“When you see a thing you’ve got to see 
it all round, or what’s the good of seeing 
it? I saw the beach, so I left a couple of 
constables behind to keep an eye on it. 
That was all.” 
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THE VICTORIA FALLS 


O much has been written about the 
Re magnificent beauty of the Victoria great care 


Ialls in Rhodesia, and the apparent 


danger of that 
beauty being 
partially spoilt 
by the advent 
of the railway 
in the neigh- 
bourhood, 
that perhaps 
a few words 
upon the work 
of —construc- 
tion may help 
to correct 
these errone- 
ous reports. 

It may be 
said at once 
that the 
British South 


Africa Company are fully alive to the 
importance of keeping unspoiled this 














The Victoria Falls. 
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valuable asset of their territory, and that 
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The bridge: a sketch plan. 
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quarter of 
nearly at 


by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe and his engineers in choosing 


the site for 
the bridge. 
So many 
people —ima- 
gine that it 
will cross, 
parallel to and 
facing the 
falls, over the 
mouth of the 
narrow outlet 
from the main 
chasm, But 
this is far 
from being 
the case; 
on the con- 
trary it 18 
not only a 


a mile away from, but also 
right angles to, the line of 
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The Gorge on the Zambesi. 
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Cloud of spray over 3000 feet high. 





the falls and the bridge 
at one and the same 
moment. To _ ascer- 
tain the general feeling 
of the visitors on the 
site chosen, a book was 
kept at the engineers’ 
camp, and a very large 
majority of the opinions 
are favourable to it, 
many visitors being coh- 
verted from hostility on 
seeing the facts of tHe 
case—in fact, one guest 
goes so far as to say 
the following: “THe 
falls in their present 
position cannot possibly 
detract from the beauty 
of the _ bridge. But 
why not have ro 
bridges and a_ Circular 
railway between, so that 
passengers may have an 
uninterrupted view up 
and down the river of 
either bridge?” ‘There 
is no other accessible 


site below the falls which could be used 
running into many times the 
estimated cost of the present bridge. 


the falls, and 
of the gorge—in fact, in such a position 
impossible to view 
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The design of the bridge 
itself is admirably adapted 
to the locality, and requires 
no unsightly towers appear- 
ing as eyesores above the 
general level of the broad 
valley. It is of one main 
arch, 500 feet span, in 
that graceful curve, the 
parabola, with two short end 
spans bringing the total 
length to 650 feet. The 
thrust of the arch is taken 
up by the solid rock ft 
points some 120 feet down 
the precipices, and the 
whole structure will be 
below the top of the gorge. 
Not only this, but the rajl- 
way approaches on either 
side are hidden in rock 
cuttings for over a quarter 
of a mile; and such is the 
propagating power of the 
climate, that when con- 
struction is completed the 
undergrowth, if left to itself 
even, will, after a couple 
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A lady crossing the gorge. 

















The ‘‘Blondin” and a load of passengers. 
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of wet seasons, have closed 
in round to such an ex- 
tent that visitors will never 
suspect their existence until 
they have tumbled into 
them. But the British 
South Africa Company 


-have engaged the services 


of an expert from Kew 
to look after the natural 
beauties of the surrounding 
park, and he will no doubt 
help Nature to cover over 
the necessary but tem- 
porary disfigurements of 
construction. 

It is the height above 
water-level that places this 
bridge in the foremost 
rank—namely, 400 feet, or 
higher than St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The level of 
the water below varies, 
however, as muclas 60 feet 
between April at full flood 
and October, the last 
month of the dry season. 
The depth of water has 
not yet been ascertained, 
owing to the speed and 
turbulence of the current, 
and Lord Kelvin’s deep-sea 
sounding apparatus will in 
all probability have to be 
used. It must vary enor- 
mously in different portions 
of the gorge, for often 
from a huge, roaring, tum- 
bling flood, 1co feet wide, 
it suddenly changes to a 
calm black pool with only 
a gentle surface swirl hint- 
ing at motion below; and 
yet above the falls this 
Zambesi is a mile in width. 

In commencing con- 
struction, the first thing to 
be done was to get com- 
munication established be- 
tween the north and south 
banks on the bridge site. 
A box-kite was first tried 
as a means of carrying 
a string across, but the 
rush of air caused by the 
water falling into the 
chasm finds its way through 
the Boiling Pot and down 
along the gorge, and thus 
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made the kite fly in the same direction, 
and not across. 

Rockets were next used, fired from the 
north bank, so that they might fall on the 
undercliff opposite. Despite great care 
in clearing the ground of all twigs, the 
string, which had been laid in neat 
serpentine coils, caught and snapped ; the 
rocket, taking a downward direction, hit 
the edge of the undercliff and exploded 
at the bottom of the gorge. The second 
attempt was more successful, the rocket 
and string flying well over, but falling 
into the tops of large trees; the string, 


blasting, owing to the difficulty of getting 
the men up the face of the cliff before the 
charges exploded. 

Several months sufficed to clean down 
the precipices of all loose boulders and 
stones, and prepare the solid rock for the 
foundations of the arch and end girders. 
The deébris, falling some 4oo ft. from the 
north bank, entered the water with a report 
like cannon, splashing back quite 60 ft. 
up the cliff. 

Upon the arrival of the railway in the 
vicinity of the falls, heavy material was 
brought up from the coast, and work was 
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The cable and conveyors. 


however, was safely landed. By this a 
light cord was next hauled across, and by 
the cord a copper telephone wire, after 
which communication was easy. Later 
a g-in.-diameter steel wire rope was 
stretched from side to side; and by 
means of a windlass, an endless wire, 
and a “bosun’s chair” on two pulleys, 
passengers and loads of 5co lb. were 
conveyed backwards and forwards. 

__ Miss Honey, sister-in-law to Mr. S. F. 
Townsend, the chief resident engineeer 
in Rhodesia, fired by electricity the first 
shot in the excavation for the foundations ; 
the ordinary fuse had to be discarded in 


commenced on the erection of the tem- 
porary electric conveyor alongside of the 
bridge site. This conveyor consists of 
a steel wire cable 2? in. in diameter, | 
supported at one end by a _ fixed 
tower and at the other by a swinging 
post. To prevent this swinging post 
from being pulled over by the cable 
into the gorge, a counter-weight of about 
60 tons is attached to it. On _ the 
main cable runs an electric car called 
the “Blondin,” for raising, transporting, 
and lowering loads of 1o tons. By this 
means the material for the north half of 
the bridge and for the railway beyond 
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the river is transported, locomotives and 
rolling stock being dismantled and dealt 
with in sections. One of the pictures on 
page 566 shows the opening trip, when 
Lady A. Lawley, Lady G. Farrar, Mr. A. 
Rhodes, and Mr. Villiers, accompanied by 
Messrs. Imbault, Prince, and Fox, engineers 
at the bridge, crossed for the first time. 
On a later occasion, after a visit of 
the band of the Barotse Native Police to 


Some few years ago, on the arrival of 
the survey party at the spot now chosen 
for the bridge, the natives, who up till then 
had worked in full belief of the capability 
of the engineers to construct a railway 
through the country, now began to laugh 
and jeer at the idea of getting across the 
gorge in front of them: and subsequently, 
when the work of excavation began, on 
being asked how they supposed the 

















Workmen coming down the cliffs by a steel ladder. 


the hotel on the south side of the river 
for the entertainment of certain special 
guests, the Blondin was employed to take 
these musicians back. While crossing, 
Lieut. O'Sullivan gave the order to play 
“God save the King,” and with strict 
military precision, despite their super- 
stitious dread of the spirits of the falls 
and gorge, they piuckily played to the 
end, several sitting on the bottom of 
the cage to steady their nerves and 
balance at this dizzy height. 


railway would cross, they said: “Oh! by 
filling up the gorge, of course, otherwise 
why are you throwing all this stone into 
the river?” 

In constructing the bridge each half 
is built out independently of the other 
from the two cliffs. The concrete skew- 
backs to support the base-plates and steel 
pins of the main arch are first put in on 
the solid rock ; and during this period, 
by means of electric erecting cranes, 
the end girders are built outwards upon 
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temporary wooden trestles jutting out 
from the top of the cliffs, that on the 
south bank being nearly too feet in 
height. When the concrete of the founda- 
tions has set and the base-plates have 
been accurately adjusted, the main posts 
of the arch are built up until they support 
the end girders. ‘The cranes are then 
moved forward on the top of these 
girders, and by them the various members 
of the main arch are put into position ; 
and as the bridge grows, so do the cranes 
move forward, always building in front. 
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gap and the cables are slackened out 
until the one half rests against the other, 
when at last the stresses in the various 
members are those of an arch, 

At the present time the two main posts 
and end girders are in position, and the 
arch is being built outwards from both 
sides. The whole bridge will probably 
be ready for the opening ceremony next 
June or July, when the British Associa- 
tion are to visit South Africa. 

The sensations of the passengers as 
the train crosses the Zambesi valley and 

















Concrete bed ready for the base plates, 


sefore the two sides of the arch meet 
together in the centre, each one is being 
built out as if it were a cantilever, the 
balancing weight being supplied by the 
tension of steel cables, which are secured 
to the top of the main post and carried 
back along the end girders to strong rock 
anchorages behind the bridge. As the 
work progresses, extra cables are fastened 
to different points of the top of the arch 
and also carried back to the anchorage 
until the two halves of the bridge meet. 
Hydraulic rams are then inserted in the 


river will be quite unique. From a point 
on the railway opposite the temporary 
hotel on the high sandbelt is seen the 
magnificent view of the first zigzag with 
the bridge a mile away spanning“ the 
left-hand gorge. A little farther, and on 
the left, there appear the fine evergreen 
trees of the Rain Forest, which effectually 
screen the falls from view, though their 
presence is felt in the thunder of their roar 
and in the ceaseless clouds of spray rising 
far into the air and even splashing on 
the carriage windows. Then from a 
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cutting, hemmed in_ by 
large trees and_ tangled 
undergrowth, suddenly and 
without warning the train 
glides out on to the open 
bridge. ‘The giddy height, 
the apparent airiness of the 
bridge, and the deafening 
roar are bewildering in the 
extreme. All around are 
dark precipitous cliffs, and 
the raging torrent below ; 
to the right the gorge 
stretches away to the first 
zigzag; on the left the 
Palm Grove ; while through 
the clouds of drenching 
spray whirling down the 
chasm of the Boiling Pot 
a watery glimpse is caught 
of the mighty fall beyond. 
Aruderock-cutting abruptly 
ends the view as we reach 
the north bank, and before 
one has time to grasp the 
awful grandeur just passed, 
the train is found to be 
running on the very edge Lord Roberts visiting the works. 
of the second zigzag. All 
is suddenly still and calm; not a sound is heard, save perhaps for a distant echo 
thrown back from the 
cliffs opposite; and the 
spray has given place to 
clear bright sunshine ; in 
fact, the falls might not 
. exist. The river, too, far 
below, is not only flowing 
in the opposite direction, 
but has become deep, dark, 
and almost motionless as 
it curves round from the 
second to the third gorge. 
One of the chief beauties 
of the falls is the single 
and double “rainbow.” 
There is the small, narrow, 
and sparkling bow, brilliant 
against the dark green 
foliage as you walk between 
the Rain Forest and the 
falls, each visitor having 
his own bow distinct from 
that of his neighbour, faith- 
fully following and appar- 
ently within reach of the 
hand. ‘Then at another 
time there is the larger 
and more ordinary double 
A coil of the cable, rainbow, far more brilliant 












































THE VICTORIA FALLS AND THE 


than that of the raincloud, spanning the 
chasm like an ethereal arch: by night 
with a full moon this scene defies de- 
scription, and the pale, soft colours of the 
lunar rainbow are distinctly visible. ‘Then, 
again, the whole spray rising like a_ pillar 
of cloud is seen from a distance to be 
entirely lighted up with broad-curved belts 
of prismatic colours, the effect lasting 
some twenty minutes only as the colours 
gently tinge the edge, spread over the 
whole until resembling a pillar of light, 
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But in addition to this, and what is almost 
unique, you will see vertically below you 
the shadow of yourself and the “chair” 
far down on the rushing torrent in the 
absolute centre of these circles, and around 
your shadow a perfect prismatic halo. 
Many people are no doubt intending 
to visit this masterpiece of Nature, and 
would like to know the best time in 
the year to go. ‘To fully appreciate the 
falls two visits are really necessary : first 
at full or nearly full flood, say in May or 

















The temporary hotel at the falls. 


and glide off on the opposite side. But 
perhaps the most wonderful effect is 
seen as you cross on the small cable in 
the “bosun’s chair”: imagine yourself 
dangling from the middle of the cable 
with the gorge below full of driving spray 
and the sun vertically above ; then look 
down and you will see two complete rain- 
bows, or more accurately spray circles, 
lying horizontally below. Where the sides 
of the narrow gorge interfere with the 
circles, the bow appears by reason of per- 
spective to be bent upwards for want of 
room, and to take the form of an ellipse. 





June, when to enjoy them it is necessary 
to go clad in a complete suit of oiled 
silks wherewith to battle against the 
blinding spray, and wait in the deafening 
roar for the fitful breaks in the mist ; then 
again at low river, when the beauty of 
the falling water, of the black rocks, and 
the luxuriant vegetation can be seen and 
enjoyed in peace. For this latter visit 
the best tinie is after the first rains have 
fallen about November or early December; 
the sun at this season has worked to 
nearly its southernmost limit, so that, 
since the falls look south, the whole face of 
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leaping water is lighted up and the bottom 
of the chasm is clearly seen, whereas 
during the South African winter all save 
the lip is in shadow. It is the sun that gives 
the falls their beauty, and yet the varied 
sky of the early wet season lends itself far 
more towards producing this effect than 
the cloudless sky of the dry. As to fever, 
from January to April is the period when 
mosquitoes are at all numerous, and then 
only near the river after nightfall: the high 
sandbelts on either side are not unhealthy. 

Many travellers have endeavoured to 
compare the Niagara Falls with those of 
the Zambesi, but this is really impossible, 
since each has its own special character- 
istics. ‘lo begin with, the rock formation 
is entirely different; that of Niagara 
being limestone, consequently wears 
smoother ; but the basalt of the Zambesi 
is hard and breaks along a_ natural 
fracture at a given angle, and hence the 
forms taken by the water falling over a 
rough and jagged cliff are infinitely more 
varied and beautiful than in the American 
fall. Again, chiefly to this igneous forma- 
tion is due the curious zigzag course in 
which the Rhodesian fall has worn its 
way backwards, and which gives no room 
for the spray to get away as in the 
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open gorge of Niagara. ‘Thus the whole 
stupendous majesty of Niagara can be 
seen at a glance, while it is only by 
calling into play the memory and ‘the 
imagination that the Victoria Falls can be 
realised as a whole even at low water. 

The public may rest assured that with 
such an example of vandalism before 
them as is supplied by the hideous lines of 
walls and power stations on either side of 
the Niagara river, the British South Africa 
Company are taking good care to preserve 
the beauties of their rival spectacle. 

The liberty is taken of appending the 
following lines written by the Rev. Owen 
Jenkins after seeing the Falls :— 

VICTORIA FALLS. 
Great Nature’s masterpiece! What human 
thought 

Dare cope with thy sublimity? The soul, 

Awed into silence, knows that God is nigh. 
Ilis pride subdued, man feels a thing of nought : 
The flood resistless sweeps him to his goal ; 
Before him yawns the abyss, eternity. 
The rushing cataract’s thunder-tones proclaim 
The Omnipotent Will, unchangeably the same. 


Yet from the chasm’s abysmal depths, behold 
The age-long symbols of His gyiding love ! 
Piliars of cloud-spray soar thy head above, 
Round thee the rainbow gleams of circling gold : 
Here in this awe-ful shrine, by man scarce trod, 
Rest then, O soul, and put thy trust in God. 

















Excavations in the cliffs for the reception of the bridge. 
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BY ARTHU 


HAVE more than once been asked 

to name my most disreputable ac- 

quaintance. I blush to reply that 
the selection would be difficult, and would 
demand a length of consideration that 
the matter scarcely deserves ; but I think 
it quite possible that the final choice 
might fall on Snorkey Timms. 

It was from Snorkey’s information that 
I was able long ago to tell the tale of the 
Red Cow Anarchist Group; and it was 
long after that time that I learned, by 
chance, that he had a surname at all. 
Not that he had been christened Snorkey ; 
his original given name I[ cannot tell you 
now, and it is quite possible he has for- 
gotten it himself; while even “Timms ” 
has so far gone out of use that you may 
shout it aloud without attracting Snorkey’s 
notice. 

It was Snorkey, furthermore, who told 
me the real story of the attempt on the 
Shah of Persia’s jewelled hat in open 
London ; as well as many others, more 
credible and less, of the doings of them 
that live by trades of no respectability. 
He told them behind bar-screens and in 
remote snuggeries, not without interrup- 
tion from thirst and its remedy. 

‘“*T s’pose,” said Snorkey, thoughtfully, 
on one such occasion, “‘I s’pose such a 
party as yourself might ’ave as much 
objections as what another party might 
‘ave, for to say what ’is line o’ business 
might be ?” 

Such objections were familiar enough, 
for good reason, among Snorkey’s ac- 
quaintance, and he plainly anticipated 
my reply. I signified my entire agree- 
ment with Snorkey’s supposition. 

“Um!” he answered, and meditatively 
licked the cigar by the gift whereof I had 
sought to avert the fumes of Snorkey’s 
usual shag. “‘ Um—m—m!” He leaned 
back on the snuggery bench, put the 
cigar in his mouth, and reached for a 
light. ‘* You ain’t one of our mob, any- 
ow,” he proceeded, “ an’ I know you ain’t 
anark; I'll give ye that much credit. 
But I ‘ave ’eard o’ parties, same as it 
might be you, as is come down to the 
Ditch, or the Kate, or the Gun, same as 
you might be here, and got a-talkin’ with 
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other parties, same as it might be me, 
an’ ’earin’ about all sorts o’ things, an 
then writin’ ’em in the papers, an’ gettin’ 
paid for it—pecks o’ money : about a bob 
a word. Gettin’ it all out o’ other parties, 
an’ then smuggin’ the makin’s.” 

** Disgraceful,” I said. 

Snorkey pushed back a sadly damaged 
bowler hat and looked fixedly at me. 
Then he took a drink, wiped his mouth, 
tugged his grimy neckerchief with a 
hooked forefinger, and stared again. at 
his cigar. I remained silent and contem- 
plative. 

“Not as you ain’t bin pally, now an’ 
then,” he resumed awkwardly, after a 
blank pause. ‘“ Standin’, an’ all that ; an’ 
you greased my duke more’n once; I'll 
give ye that much credit.” And _ here 
Snorkey’s speech tailed off into inarticu- 
late mumblings. 

“Out with it,’ I said. ‘You want 
something. What is it all about?” 

“T’m a savin’ up a bit for a ’oliday in 
the country,” he answered sulkily, evading 
my eye. 

“In the country?” I asked doubtfully ; 
for the phrase is a euphemism for a 
convict prison. 

‘*T mean the real country ; not where 
the dawgs don't bite. I want a bit ofa 
oliday.” 

I judged that there must be some other 
reason than that of health for this aspira- 
tion of Snorkey’s, and I said so. 

“Well, some parties mightn’t call it 
reasons of ’ealth,” Snorkey answered. “I 
should. Ginger Bates ‘ll be out in a 
day or two, an’ Joe Kelly too—both 
together.” 

I knew that Ginger Bates and Joe 
Kelly had experienced the misfortune, 
some months more than two years back, 
to be sentenced to three years’ penal 
servitude. By the ordinary operation of 
the prison system, with prudence and 
good luck, they must soon be released. 
It seemed clear that Snorkey had some 
particularly good reason for not wishing to 
meet these old friends, fresh from their 
troubles. 

‘“What’s this, then?” I said. 
haven’t been narking, have you ?” 


“Vou 
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“Me? Narkin’?” Snorkev — glared 
indignantly ; and in fact the sin of the 
informer was the sole transgression of 
which I could never really have suspected 
him. ‘No, I aév¢ bin narkin’. I ain't 
bin narkin’, but I don’t want to see 
Ginger Bates an’ Joe Kelly when they 
come out—not both on ’em together, 
anyow. After a week or two they'll split 
out after other things, an’ it won’t matter 
so much; but when they fust come out 
they'll be together, an’ the fust thing 
they'll do, they'll ask after me. I dont 
want to be at ’ome just then.” 

“Why?” 

“T ’spec’ they'll be angry: matter 0’ 
perfessional jealousy.” Snorkey chuckled 
and winked. “ It was a bit of a lark, an’ 


none so bad a click, neither—double 
event. But are you goin’ to grease my 


duke ?” 

This rite—nothing more or less than 
the passing over of a contribution to 
Snorkey’s holiday fund—was accomplished 
with no more delay; and measures were 
taken to impart fresh interest to Snorkey’s 
empty glass. 

“It was none so bad a click,” repeated 
Snorkey: ‘‘quite a lucky touch for a 
chap workin’ alone, like me. It was 
vhen I came ’ome in that dossy knicker- 
bocker suit.” 

I had faint memories of cryptic “ chaff” 
directed at Snorkey by his intimates in 
the matter of a certain magnificent 
walking-suit, arrayed in which he was 
said to have dazzled Shoreditch at some 
indefinite period of his career. But I 
waited for explanations. 

‘*Ginger Bates an’ Joe Kelly ’ad got 
their eye on a nice place in the country 
for a bust,” Snorkey proceeded ; meaning 
thereby that his two friends had in view 
a burglary at a country house. ‘It was 
a nice medium sort 0’ place, not too big, 
but well worth doin’, an’ they got me to 
go down an’ take the measure of it fora 
few days, them not wantin’ to show their- 
selves in the neighbourhood, o’ course. 
So they gives me a quid for exes, an’ a 
few odd sheets o’ glass in a glazier’s frame 
with a lump o’ putty an’ a knife on it, an’ 
I humps the lot and starts. O’ course I 
was to take my whack when they’d done 
the job. Nothin’ better than the glazier 
caper, if you want to run the rule overa 
likely place. Buyin’ bottles an’ bones 


does pretty well sometimes, but you don’t 
get the same chances. 


It was very nigh 
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two hours’ run out on the rattler, an’ then 
a four-mile walk ; very good weather, an’ 
I put in a day or two doin’ it easy in the 
sun, 

“Tt was a fust-rate place—quite nobby. 
I had a good look at it from outside the 
garden wall, an’ I asked a few questions 
at the pub an’ what not. After that I 
went in by the back way, with my glass 
on my back ; an’ I had luck straight away, 
for I see a pantry winder broke. So I ’ad 
a good look round fust, an’ then I went 
along, very ’umble an’ civil to everybody, 
an’ got the job to mend that winder. 
More luck. 

“They let me do the winder—me 
offerin’ to do it cheap,—an’ so I sets to 
work steady enough, with a slavey comin’ 
to pipe me round the corner every now 
an’ then, to see as I didn’t pinch nothink. 
An’ 0’ course I didn’t. I behaved most 
industrious an’ honest, an’ you might ha’ 
made a picture of me, facsimiliar, to go 
in front of a bloomin’ tract, an’ done it 
credit, too. But while the slavey was 
a-pipin’ me, I was a-pipin’ the pantry — 
what ho! I was a-pipin’ the pantry with 
my little eye, and there was more bloomin’ 
luck ; for if ever I see a wedge-kip in all 
my nach’ral puff I see one fine an’ large 
under the shelf in: that bloomin’ pantry ! 
The luck I ’ad all through that job was 
jist “eavenly.” 

Heavenly might not have been the 
appropriate word in the strictly moral 
view, but since by the “ wedge-kip” 
Snorkey indicated the plate-basket of the 
unsuspecting householder, I understood 
him well enough. 

“Tt was jist ’eavenly. I never ’ad sich 
luck before nor since. So I finished the 
job very slow, an’ took my money very 
‘umble, an’ a glass o’ beer as they sent 
out for me, an’ pratted away to the 
village an’ sent off a little screeve by the 
post, for Ginger an’ Joe to come along to- 
morrer night an’ do the job peaceful an’ 
pleasant. You see the new putty I’d put 
in ’ud peel out on yer finger, an’ it on’y 
meant takin’ out the pane an’ openin’ the 
catch to do the job. 

“Well, I put up cheap at the smallest 
pub, an’ in the mornin’ I went out for a 
walk. Bein’ a glazier, ye see, ’twouldn’t 
‘a’ done for me not to go on the tramp 
like as if it was after a job. So off | 
went along the road, an’ it was about 
the ’ottest stroll ever I took. It was a 
‘ot day, without any extrys, but you don’t 


























know what a ot 
day’s like till ye’ve 
tramped in it with 
the sun on yer back 
an’ two or three 
thicknesses 0’ win- 
der-glass for it to 
shine through. I 
took the  loneliest 
road out o’- the vil- 
lage, not wantin’ to 
be called on for an- 
other job, an’ not 
wantin’ to be seen 
more’n I could ’elp. 
It was a’orrid long 
lane, without a soul 
or a ’ouse on it for 
miles, an’ I got ‘arf 
frightened after a bit, 
thinkin’ there never 
was goin’ to be a 
pub. It seems un- 
nach'ral an’ weird- 
like to be on a road 
with no pubs-—the 
sort o’ thing you 
dream about in night- 
mares, 

“Well, I went 
along this ’ere lane 
with no turnin’ till I 
was ready to drop, 
an’ I could smell the 
putty a-frizzlin’ in the 
frame be’ind me; 
wonderin’ whatever 
the lane was made 
for. Not for traffic, I 
reckon, for there was places with grass 
’alf across it, an’ other places where some 
ijiot ’ad chucked down long patches o’ 
stones for to repair it, an’ the stones was 
washed clean with years o’ rain, but not 
a wheel-mark on ’em. I didn’t know 
whether to turn back or go on, not 
knowin’ which meant the worst job; till 
at last I b’lieve I’d ’a’ ate the bloomin’ 
putty off the frame, if I’d ’ad anythink to 
drink with it. But even the ditch was a 
dry ’un, an’ I was in that state o’ roastin’ 
torment, I almost think if there’d been a 
pond or a river I’d ’a’ took a bath, s’elp 
me, I do! I was that desp’rit. 

“Tt was like that when I come to a 
pub at last. It wasn’t much of a pub, 
bein’ mostly pigsties, but it was good 
enough for me. There was beer there, 
an’ bread an’ cheese, so I sat on'a bench 
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“Um—m—m! He leaned back on the 
snuggery bench, put the cigar in 
his mouth, and reached for a 
light.” 





under a tree in front, an’ took an hour 
or two’s easy. An’ the ’ole time not a 
thing or a livin’ soul come past, except 
towards the end, an’ then it was a van— 
a carryvan, ye know, sich as gipsies an’ 
showmen ’as—a carryvan for livin’ in, with 
muslin blinds an’ a little chimney-pipe. 
It’s a sort o’ thing you genrvally see a 
purcession of together, but this was all 
alone. There was a_ steady-lookin’ ol’ 
bloke a-sittin’ in front drivin’, an’ as the 
van come opposyte the pub there was a 
rare ’ullabaloo o’ shoutin’ inside it, but 
the ol’ chap drivin’ didn’t take no notice. 
Then a_ bloke come flounderin’ an’ 
shoutin’ out o’ the back door, an’ runs 
up alongside shoutin’ to the ol’ chap 
to stop, till he ketches ’im by the elbow, 
an’ very nigh pulls ’im off the van. 
Then the ol’ bloke looks round innocent 
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as ye please, an’ pulls up; an’ it turns out 
’e was stone-deaf, an’ what the other 
chap was after was to pull up ’ere an’ get 
some water. ’E was a rare toff was this 
chap—knickerbocker suit an’ eye-glass — 
quite a dook. It seemed this was ’is way 
0’ takin’ a quiet ’oliday, goin’ round the 
country in a van. I’ve ’eard of others 
doin’ the same, since. Not altogether my 
idea of a ’oliday, but a sight better’n 
’umpin’ a glazier’s frame miles an’ miles 
along a road with no pubs in it. 

‘* Well, they goes an’ fetches their water, 
an’ a precious large lot they seemed to 
want. They brought it out in pails an’ 
cans, an’ poured it into somethink in the 
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across the fields, an’ get back to meet 
Bates an’ Kelly by dark. But it was 
pretty open sort o’ country, so I went a 
good bit o’ way betore I began to think 
about puttin’ on the double. I come 
over a bit of a rise, which was all loose 
stones with grass growin’ atween ’em, an’ 
was a-takin’ a look round to find a easy 
way ‘cross country, when I ’ears a most 
desp’rit sorrowful ’owl. I looks down the 
il, an’ there I see somethink a movin’ in 
the ditch, like a—like a—well, more like 
some sort of a bloomin’ shell-fish than 
anythink else, or a tortoise—a_ tortoise 
more’n a yard acrost. I took a step or 
two, an’ there 





came another yell, an’ I 
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van, which made me s’pose they’d got a 
tank there. I might ha’ gone an’ ’ad a 
look, but I was sittin’ nice an’ comfort- 
able under the tree an’ didn’t want to get 
up. So when they’d got all the water 
they wanted, they started off again. It 
was a very tidy ’orse they'd got, but I’d 
‘a’ guessed the van an old ’un, painted 
up. It was a good big long van, but the 
wheels was a-runnin’ like the numbers on 
a clock—all V’s'an’ X’s. 

“Soon after they went I began to 
think about movin’ meself. At a place 
like that a visitor must ’a’ bin a sort of 
event, even a glazier; an’ I wanted to 
look as genuine as possible, so I guyed 
off the same way the van ’ad gone. I 
meant to slide off by a cross turn, or 





could see a man’s ’ead stickin’ out from 
under the shell, singin’ out at the top of 
‘is shout. So 1 starts a trot, an’ presently 
I see it was a sort of atin enamel thing 
the bloke was under, an’ then—s’elp me! 
—s’elp me never ! blimy if it wasn’t the toff 
out o’ the carryvan, stark naked as a little 
coopid, ’idin’ under a bloomin’ ’ip-bath 
you know, yaller tin: scoopy-shape thing— 
’idin’ in the dry ditch under a ’ip-bath, an’ 
singin’ out to me to ’urry up! 

“So I ’urried up, an’ ‘is language was 
pretty sparky for a toff, an’ no error. 
But when ’e told me what was up—larf! 
Lord ! it was on’y ’cos I remembered the 
winder-glass be’ind me that I didn’t go 
smack down on my back an’ roll! Larf! 
S’elp me, I larfed till it ’urt me all over ! 
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“*Tve fell through the bottom o’ my 
van,’ sez ’e, ‘ I’ve fell through the bottom 
o the dam’ thing in my bath! An’ my 
man’s as deaf as a post,’ sez ’e, ‘an’ ’e’s 
gone on without me! An’ I couldn't 
run after ’im over these ’ere dam’ flints ! 
Don’t stand there laughin’ like a maniac,’ 
sez ’e—‘ go an’ stop ’im !’ 

“Well, I never ’ad such a paralysed, 
chronic fit in all my puff! I'd ’a’ give 
a tanner for a lamp-post to ketch "old of 
an’ ‘ang on to, selp me! I jist ’owled 
an’ staggered, an’ the toff under the bath, 
‘is language got sparkier every second, 
till you'd ’a’ thought no patent enamel 
could ’a’ stood the ‘eat. 

“*Tf you ain’t as big a fool as you 
look,’ sez ’e, ‘ go after that van an’ earn a 
sovereign for yerself! I'll give you a 
sovereign if you'll lend me your coat an’ 
fetch back that infernal 
van so as I can get at 
my clothes !’ 

“So I steadied a bit 
when ’e offered to spring 
a quid, an’ I climbed 
out o’ the slings o’ the 
glass-frame, an’ shoved 
it in the ditch. ‘Then I 
pulls off my old coat, 
an’ blimy, ’e snatches it 
as though it was jewelled 
sealskin, an’ worth five 
‘undred quid; an’ there 
wasn’t a soul in sight, 
neither, nor likely to 
be. An’ then I ’oofs it 
off in my _ shirt-sleeves 
at a trot after the van. 

“T dunno ’ow far I 
trotted ‘fore I caught 
sight of it, but it pretty 
nigh knocked me out 
—what with runnin’ an’ 
sweatin? an’ blowin’, 
an’ bustin’ out a-larfin’ 
‘tween whiles. The job 
seemed worth a good 
deal more’n a quid, an’ 
by the time I see the 
van in front I’d made 
up my mind to try if I 
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couldn’t make it pay 
better. 
“ Well, I rounded a 


bend, an’ there was the 
carryvan at last, goin’ 
along easy as though 
nothink was wrong, an’ 
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I put on a extry spurt. It was no good 
a-callin’ out, o’ course; an’ what was 
more I didn’t mean to do it. No; I 
legged it up be’ind the van, an’ I jumped 
up on the footboard an’ opened the door. 
It was a snug crib inside, an’ I see the 
toff ’ad bin a-doin’ ’isself proper. But 
the floor! It was two-penn’orth o’ fire- 
wood, an’ dear at that! Now it was 
broke, you could see it was wore thin as 
a match-box, an’ pretty rotten for a man 
to stand on alone; but when it come to 
a man an’ a bathful o’ water together, 
joltin’ down that stony ’ill—what ho! 
*“But I'd got no time to waste on the 
busted floor. There was the fine new 
knickerbocker suit, an’ a _ portmanter, 
an’ a nobby kit-bag, an’ fishin’ rods, an’ 
a photoin’ camera. The portmanter was 
too big, so I slung the suit an’ the camera 
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the dam’ thing in my bath,’” 
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into the kit-bag an’ dropped out be’ind. 
‘The steady ol dummy in front just went 
on like a stuck image. ’E’d’a doddered 
on through a bloomin’ earthquake so long 
as it didn’t knock ’im off ’is perch. 

*T guyed it back round the bend a’ 
opened the kit-bag. There was a tidy 
watch an’ chain in the jacket, an’ a 
sovereign-purse on the chain, with nine 
quid in it. So I got be’ind the ’edge, an’ 
just wrung out o’ my old clothes an’ into 
the dossy knickerbockers in no time. 
Then I ’ung the old things on the ’edge 
for anybody as might want ’em. I wanted 
the kit-bag for something else—’cos I'd 
got a fresh idea. Some’ow a bit o’ luck 
like that always gives me fresh ideas. 

“T dotted back the way Il’d come, 
meanin’ to go wide round a field when | 
come to where I’d left ol’ cockalorum 
with the bath. But after a bit I topped 
a little rise, an’ there I see ‘1m comin’ 
along the road ’alf a mile off! There ’e 
was, all alone in the world, with my old 
coat tied round the middle of ‘im an’ 
the bath on’is ’ead, ’oppin’ along tender 
on a little strip o’ grass by the road, like 
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a cat on_ broken 
bottles atop of a 
garden wall! = If 


on’y ’e’d ’a’ ’ad the 
frame o’ winder-glass 
on ’is back I could 
‘a’ died ’appy, but 


’e’'d left that where 
I put it. Showed 
?ow much ’e con- 


sidered my interests, 
as was supposed to 
a’ left it unpertected 
to do ’im a service! 
You wouldn't think 
a toff ’ud be so 
selfish, 

‘*] ’ooked it 
through a gate an’ 
waited be’ind a ’ay- 
stack while ’e went 
past, an’ a precious 
while ’e was a-doin’ 
it, too, gruntin’ an’ 
cussin’ to ’isself ; me, 
with ’is clothes on 
me, a-lookin’ at ’im, 
an’ ’im too wild an’ 
too tender in the 
feet to notice any- 
think but the ground 
’e was treadin’ on. 
I was sorry for the pore bloke, 0’ course, 
but then a chap can’t neglect business, 
can ’e? An’, besides, I felt sure ’e’d 
find my ol’ duds on the ‘edge presently. 

“So I guyed off as soon as I could to 
the place where I put in the pantry winder, 
an’ I took the winder out again just after 
dusk an’ did the show for ’alf the wedge 
in the kipsy—spoons an’ forks in my 
pockets, an’ the rest in the kit-bag. That 
was my new idea, you see. ‘Then I come 
through the shrubbery an’ out the front 
way, an’ at the gate I met the very slavey 
as was pipin’ me while I put in the pantry 
winder! She looked pretty ’ard, so 
puts on a voice like a markis, an’ ‘ Good 
evenin’!’ I says, very sniffy an’ conder- 
cendin’ as I went past, and she says ‘Good 
evenin’, sir,’ an’ lets me go. Oh, I can do 
it sossy, I tell ye, when I’ve got em on! 

“T went all out for the station, an’ 
caught a train snug. I see Ginger Bates 
an’ Joe Kelly comin’ off from the train as I 
got there ; but I dodged ’em all right, an’ 
did the wedge in next day for thirty quid 
an’ twenty-five bob for the photo-camera 
—ought to ’a’ bin more. An’ so I pulled 
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off a merry little double event. I never 
’ad sich a day’s luck as I’ad that day, all 
through. It was ’eavenly !” 

“And is that all you know of the 
affair?” I asked. 

“ All that’s to do with me,” replied the 
unblushing Snorkey. “ But the toff with 
the van, ’is troubles wasn’t over. ’E was 
in the papers next day—locked up for 
‘ousebreakin’. It seems they missed the 
stuff out o’ the plate-basket soon after I’d 
gone, an’ the slavey that piped me goin’ 
out gave a description o’ me in the nobby 
tweed suit, an’ somebody remembered 
seein’ jist such a bloke go past in a 
carryvan. It made a fetchin’ novelty 
for the ’a’peny papers—‘ GENTLEMAN 
BURGLAR IN A ‘TRAVELLING VAN,’ especi- 
ally when ’e was found disguised as a 
glazier in my old clothes, an’ is frame 
o’ glass discovered concealed in a ditch. 
That did it pretty plain for ’im, you see. 
’E’d turned up first like a glazier, and 
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reconnoitiered, an’ then ’e’d come dossed 
up to clear out the stuff. Plain enough. 
It was quite a catch for a bit, but it didn’t 
last—the rozzers ’ad to let ’im go. But 
they didn’t let Ginger Bates an’ Joe Kelly 
go, though—not them. Them two un- 
fort’nit spec’lators prowled about lookin’ 
for me for some time, an’ about twelve 
o’clock at night they sailed in to do the 
job without me. Well, you see, by then it 
was a bit late for shat place. The people 
was up all night, listenin’ for burglars 
everywhere, an’ there was two policemen 
there on watch as well. So Ginger Bates 
an’ Joe Kelly was collared holus-bolus, 
an’ thereby prevented raisin’ unproper 
claims to stand in with what I’d scraped 
up myself. An’ now they’ve bin wearin’ 
knickerbockers theirselves for more’n two 
years, an’ as soon as they’ve done their 
time—well, there’s no knowin’ but what 
they may make it a matter 0’ perfessional 
jealousy. What O-o-0-0!” 


SONGS. 


BY MAUD 


NEPEAN. 


ONG of an almond blossom! 
Up high 


In a cool pale sky 


Where the wild spring winds whirl hurriedly by, 


Whirl and wheel 


In the cool spring sun, 


Till the bright pink petals fall one by one— 


The flower, and the hour, and the hour is done! 


Song of a song so glad! 


That even I 


Through life’s misery, 


Never can stoop to be only 


For what is Death 


sad. 


But the end of wrong, 


And what is Life but 


gallant song ? 


Yet a deathless echo 


All ‘Time along ! 
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I. 


HERE is no part of the world of 
coasts, continents, oceans, seas, 
straits, capes and islands which 

is not under the sway of a reigning wind, 
the sovereign of its typical weather. The 
wind rules the aspects of the sky and 
the action of the sea, But no wind rules 
unchallenged his realm of land and water. 
As with the kingdoms of the earth, there 
are regions more turbulent than others. 
In the middle belt of the earth the easterly 
winds reign supreme, undisputed, like the 
secure monarchs of long-settled king- 
doms, whose traditional power, checking 
all undue ambitions, is not so much an 
exercise of personal might as the working 
of long-established institutions. |The 
intertropical kingdoms of the long-estab- 
lished East Winds are favourable to the 
ordinary life of a merchantman. The 
trumpet call of strife is seldom borne on 
their wings to the watchful ears of men 
on the decks of ships. The regions ruled 
by the N.E. and S.E. Trade Winds are 
serene. In a southern-going ship bound 
out for a long voyage the passage through 
their dominions is characterised by a re- 
laxation of strain and vigilance on the part 
of the seamen. Those citizens of the 
ocean feel sheltered under the egis of 
an uncontested law, of an undisputed 
dynasty. There, indeed, if anywhere on 
earth, the weather may be trusted. 

Yet not too implicitly. Even in the 
constitutional realm of trade winds, 
north and south of the equator, ships are 


V.—THE RULERS OF EAST AND WEST. 
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overtaken by strange surprises. Still, the 
easterly winds, and, generally speaking, 
the easterly weather all the world over, is 
characterised by regularity and persistence. 

As aruler the East Wind has a remark- 
able stability ; as an invader of the high 
latitudes lying under the tumultuous sway 
of his great brother, the Wind of the 
West, he is extremely difficult to dislodge, 
by the reason of his cold craftiness and 
profound duplicity. 

The narrow seas around these isles, 
where British admirals keep watch and 
ward upon the marches of the Atlantic 
Ocean, are subject to the turbulent sway 
of the West Wind. Call it north-west or 
south-west, it is all one, a different phase 
of the same character, a changed expres- 
sion on the same face. For, in the orienta- 
tion of the winds that rule the seas, the 
north and south directions are of no 
importance. There are no North and 
South winds of any account upon this 
earth. The North and South winds are 
but small princes in the dynasties that 
make peace and war upon the sea. ‘They 
never assert themselves upon a vast stage. 
They depend upon small local causes— 
the configuration of coasts, the shapes of 
straits, the accidents of bold promontories 
round which they play their little part. 
In the polity of winds, as amongst the 
tribes of the earth, the real struggle lies 
between East and West. 


Il. 
The West Wind reigns over the seas 
surrounding the coasts of these kingdoms ; 
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and from the gateways of the channels, 


from promontories, as if from  watch- 
towers, from estuaries of rivers, as if 
from postern gates, from passage-ways, 
inlets, straits, firths, the garrison of 
the fortress and the crews of the ships 
going and returning look to the west- 
ward to judge by the varied spiendours 
of his sunset mantle the temper of that 
arbitrary ruler. ‘The end of the day 
is the time to gaze at the kingly face 
of the Westerly Weather who is the arbiter 
of ships’ destinies. Benignant and splen- 
did, or splendid and sinister, the western 
sky reflects the hidden purposes of the 
royal mind. Clothed in a mantle of 
dazzling gold or draped in rags of black 
clouds like a beggar, the might of the 
Westerly Wind sits enthroned upon the 
western horizon with the whole North 
Atlantic as a footstool for his feet and 
the first twinkling stars making a diadem 
for his brow. ‘Then the seamen, atten- 
tive courtiers of the weather, think of 
regulating the conduct of their ships by 
the mood of the master. ‘The West 
Wind is too great a king to be a dis- 
sembler : he is no calculator plotting deep 
schemes in a sombre heart; he is too 
strong for small artifices ; there is passion 
in all his moods, even in the soft mood 
of his serene days, in the grace of his 
blue sky whose immense and unfathom- 
able tenderness reflected in the mirror of 
the sea embraces, possesses, lulls to sleep 
the ships with white sails. He is all things 
to all oceans. He is like a poet seated 
upon a throne, magnificent, simple, 
barbarous, pensive, generous, impulsive, 
changeable, unfathomable—but when you 
understand him, always the same. Some 
of his sunsets are like pageants devised 
for the delight of the multitude, when all 
the gems of the royal treasure-house are 
displayed above the sea. Others are like 
the opening of his royal confidence, tinged 
with thoughts of sadness and compassion 
in a melancholy splendour meditating 
upon the short-lived peace of the sea. 
And I have seen him put the pent-up 
anger of his heart into the aspect of 
the inaccessible sun and cause it to glare 
fiercely like the eye of an implacable 
autocrat cut of a pale and frightened sky. 

He is the war-lord who sends _his 
battalions of Atlantic rollers to the assault 
of our shores. The compelling breath of 
the West Wind musters up to his 
service all the might of the sea. At the 
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bidding of the West Wind there arises a 
great commotion in the sky above these 
islands, and a great rush of waters falls 
upon our shores. The sky of the westerly 
weather is full of flying clouds, of great big 
white clouds coming thicker and thicker 
till they seem to stand welded into a solid 
canopy upon whose grey face the lower 
wrack of the gale, thin, black and angry- 
looking, flies past with vertiginous speed. 
Denser and denser grows this dome of 
vapours, descending lower and lower upon 
the sea, narrowing the horizon around the 
ship. And the characteristic aspect of 
westerly weather, the thick, grey, smoky 
and sinister tone sets in, circumscribing 
the view of the men, drenching their 
bodies, oppressing their souls, taking their 
breath away with booming gusts, deafening 
blinding, driving, rushing them onwards 
ina swaying ship towards the coast lost 
in mists and rain, 

The caprice of the winds, like the wilful- 
ness'of men, is fraught with the disastrous 
consequences of self-indulgence. Long 
anger, the sense of his uncontrolled power, 
spoils the frank and generous nature of 
the West Wind. It is as if his heart 
were corrupted by a malevolent and 
brooding rancour. He devastates his own 
kingdom in the wantonness of his force. 
South-west is the quarter of the heavens 
where he presents his clouded brow. He 
breathes his rage in terrific squalls. He 
overwhelms his realm with an_ in- 
exhaustible welter of clouds. He strews 
the seeds of anxiety upon the decks of 
scudding ships. He makes the foam- 
stripped ocean look old, and sprinkles 
with grey hairs the heads of ship-masters 
in the homeward-bound ships running 
for the Channel. ‘The Westerly Wind 
asserting his sway from the south-west 
quarter is often like a monarch gone 
mad, driving forth with wild imprecations 
the most faithful of his courtiers to ship- 
wreck, disaster and death. 

The south-westerly weather is the thick 
weather far excellence. It is not the 
thickness of the fog, it is rather a con- 
traction ot the horizon, a mysterious 
veiling of the shores with clouds that 
seem to make a_ low-vaulted dungeon 
around the running ship. It is not blind- 
ness, it is the shortening of the sight. 
The West Wind does not say to the sea- 
man “ You shall be blind,”—it restricts 
merely the range of his vision and raises 
the dread of land within his breast. It 
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makes of him a man robbed of half his 
force, of half his efficiency. Many times 
in my life, standing in long sea boots 
and streaming oilskins at the elbow of 
my commander on the poop of a home- 


‘*Now and then the rain pours upon your 


your ship were going to be drowned before 


water.” 


ward-bound ship making for the Channel, 
and gazing ahead into the grey and 
tormented waste, I have heard a weary 
sigh shape itself into a studiously casual 
comment : 
“Can't ar as sis 
an’t see very far in this weather ! 
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and have made answer in the same low, 
perfunctory tone : 

“No, sir.” 

It would be merely the instinctive 
voicing of an_ ever-present thought 
: oy 
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n streams as if from spouts. It seems as if 
she sank, as if all atmosphere had turned to 


associated closely with the consciousness 
of the land somewhere ahead, and of the 
great speed of the ship. Fair wind, fair 
wind! Who would dare to grumble at a 
fair wind? It was a favour of the West 
Wind which rules masterfully the Northern 
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Atlantic from the latitude of the Azores 
to the latitude of Cape Farewell. A 
famous shove this to end a good passage 
with ; and yet, somehow, one could not 
muster upon one’s lips the smile of a 
courtier’s gratitude. This favour was 
dispensed to you from under an over- 
bearing scowl which is the true expres- 
sion of the great autocrat when he has 
made up his mind to give a battering to 
some ships and to hunt certain others 
along in one breath of cruelty and benevo- 
lence, equally distracting. 

“No, sir. Not very far.” 

Thus would the mate’s voice answer 
the thought of the master, both gazing 
ahead while under their feet the ship 
rushes at some 12 knots in the direction 
of the lee shore; and only a couple of 
miles in front of her swinging and 
dripping jibboom, carried naked with an 
upward slant like a spear, a grey horizon 
closes the view with a multitude of waves 
surging upwards violently as if to strike 
at the stooping clouds. 

Awful and threatening scowls darken 
the face of the West Wind in his clouded 
south-west mood! and from the King’s 
throne-hall in the western board, stronger 
gusts reach you, like the fierce shouts of 
raving fury to which only the gloomy 
grandeur of the scene imparts a saving 
dignity. A shower pelts the deck and 
sails of the ship as if flung with a scream 
by an angry hand; and when the night 
closes in, the night of a south-westerly 
gale, it seems more hopeless than the 
shade of Hades. The _ south-westerly 
mood of the great West Wind is a light- 
less mood, without sun, moon or stars, 
with no gleam of light but the phosphor- 
escent flashes of the great sheets of foam 
that, boiling up on each side of the ship, 
flash bluish gleams upon her dark and 
narrow hull, rolling as she runs, chased by 
dishevelled seas, distracted in the tumult. 

There are some bad nights in the 
kingdom of the West Wind for homeward- 
bound ships making for the Channel ; and 
the days of wrath dawn upon them colour- 
less and vague like the timid turning 
up of invisible lights upon the scene of 
a tyrannical and passionate outbreak of 
power, awful in the monotony of its 
method and the increasing strength of 
its violence. It is the same wind, the 
same clouds, the same wildly racing seas, 
the same thick horizon around the ship. 
Only the wind is stronger, the clouds 
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seem denser and more overwhelming, the 
waves appear to have grown bigger and 
more threatening during the night. The 
hours whose minutes are marked by the 
crash of the breaking seas slip by with 
the screaming, pelting squalls overtaking 
the ship as she run% on and on with 
darkened canvas, with streaming spars 


and dripping ropes. ‘The downpours 
thicken. Preceding each shower a 


mysterious gloom like the passage of a 
shadow above the firmament of grey 
clouds filters down upon the ship. Now 
and then the rain pours upon your head 
in streams as if from spouts. It seems as 
if your ship were going to be drowned 
before she sank, as if all atmosphcre 
had turned to water. You gasp, you 
splutter, you are blinded and deafened, 
you are submerged, obliterated, dissolved, 
annihilated, streaming all over as if your 
limbs too had turned to water. And 
with every nerve on the alert you watch 
for the clearing-up mood of the Western 
King, that will come with a shift of wind 
as likely as not to whip all the three 
masts out of your ship in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

Heralded by the increasing fierceness 
of the squalls, sometimes by a faint flash 
of lightning like the signal of a lighted 
torch waved far away behind the clouds, 
the shift of wind comes at last, the 
crucial moment of a westerly gale, the 
change of mood from the brooding and 
veiled violence of the south-west gale to 
the sparkling, flashing, cutting, clear-eyed 
anger of the King’s north-westerly mood. 
It is another phase of his passion, a fury 
bejewelled with stars, mayhap bearing the 
crescent of the moon on its brow, shaking 
the last vestiges of its torn cloud mantle 
in inky black squalls, with hail and sleet 
descending like showers of crystals and 
pearls, bounding off the spars, drum- 
ming on the sails, pattering on the oilskin 
coats, whitening the decks of home- 
ward-bound ships. Faint “ruddy flashes 
of lightning flicker in starlight upon her 
mast-heads. A chilly blast hums in the 
taut rigging, causing the ship to tremble 
to her very keel and the soaked men on 
her decks to shudder in their wet clothes 
to the very marrow of theiribones. Before 
that squall has flown over to sink in the 
eastern board, the edge of another peeps 
up already above the western horizon, 
racing up swift, shapeless, like a black 
bag full of frozen water ready to burst 
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over your devoted head. The temper of 
the ruler of the ocean has changed. Each 
gust of the clouded mood that seemed 
warmed by the heat of a heart flaming 
with anger has its counterpart in the 
chilly blasts. that seem blown from a 
breast turned to ice with a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling. Instead of blinding 
your eyes and crushing your soul with a 
terrible apparatus of cloud and mists and 
seas and rain, the King of the West turns 
his power to contemptuous pelting of 
your back with icicles, to making your 
weary eyes water as if in grief and your 
worn-out carcase shiver pitifully. But 
each mood of the great autocrat has its 
own greatness, and each is hard to bear. 
Only the north-west phase of that mighty 
display is not demoralising to the same 
extent: because between the hail and 
sleet squalls of a north-westerly gale one 
can see a long way ahead. 

To see! tosee !—this is the craving of 
the sailor, as of the rest of blind humanity. 
To have his path made clear for him is 
the aspiration of every human being in 
our beclouded and tempestuous existence. 
I have heard a reserved, silent man, with 
no nerves to speak of, after three days of 
hard running in thick south - westerly 
weather burst out passionately: “I wish 
to God we could get sight of something !” 

We had just gone down below for a 
moment, to commune, in a_battened- 
down cabin, with a large white chart lying 
limp and damp upon a cold and clammy 
table under the light of a smoky lamp. 
Sprawling over that seaman’s silent and 
trusted adviser, with one elbow upon the 
coast of Africa and the other planted in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Hatteras (it 
was a general track-chart of the North 
Atlantic), my skipper lifted his rugged, 
hairy face, and glared at me in a half- 
exasperated, half-appealing way. We had 
seen no sun, moon, or stars for something 
like seven days. By the effect of the 
West Wind’s wrath the celestial bodies 
had gone into hiding for a week or more, 
and the last three days had seen the 
force of a south-west gale grow from 
fresh, through strong, to heavy, as the 
entries in my log-book could testify. Then 
Wwe separated : he to go on deck again, in 
obedience to that mysterious call that 
seems to sound for ever in a ship-master’s 
ears; I to stagger into my cabin with 
some vague notion of putting down the 
words “very heavy weather” in a log- 
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book not quite written up to date. But 
I gave it up, and crawled into my bunk 
instead, boots and hat on, all standing (it 
did not matter; everything was soaking 
wet, a heavy sea having burst the poop 
skylights the night before), to remain in 
a nightmarish state between waking and 
sleeping for a couple of hours of so-called 
rest. 

The south-westerly mood of the West 
Wind is an enemy of sleep, and even of 
a recumbent position, in the responsible 
officers of a ship. After two hours of dis- 
connected, light-headed, inconsequent 
thinking upon all things under heaven in 
that dark, dank, wet and devastated cabin, 
I arose suddenly and staggered up on 
deck. ‘lhe autocrat of the North Atlantic 
was still oppressing his kingdom and 
its outlying dependencies, even as far as 
the Bay of Biscay, in the dismal secrecy 
of thick, very thick weather. The force 
of the wind, though we were running 
before it at the rate of some twelve knots 
an hour, was so great that it drove me 
with a steady push to the front of the 
poop, where my commander was holding 
on. 

“What do you think of it?” he 
addressed me in an interrogative yell. 

What I really thought was that we both 
had had just about enough of it. ‘The 
manner in which the great West Wind 
chooses at times to administer his posses- 
sions does not commend itself to a man 
of peaceful and law-abiding disposition, 
inclined to draw distinctions between 
right and wrong in the face of every force, 
whose standard naturally is that of might 
alone. But of course I said nothing. 
For a man caught, as it were, between his 
skipper and the great West Wind, silence 
is the safest sort of diplomacy. More- 
over, I knew my skipper. He did not 
want to know what I thought. Skippers 
hanging on a breath before the thrones 
of the winds ruling the seas have their 
psychology, whose workings are as impor- 
tant to the ship and those on board of 
her as the changing moods of the weather. 
The man, as a matter of fact, did not care 
a brass farthing for what I or anybody 
else in the ship thought. He had had 
just about enough of it, I guessed, and 
what he was at really was a process of 
fishing for a suggestion. I knew his 
psychology. It was his pride that in all 
his life he had never wasted a chance, no 
matter how boisterous, threatening and 
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dangerous, of a fair wind. Like men 
racing blindfold for a gap in a hedge, we 
were finishing a splendidly quick passage 
from the Antipodes with a tremendous 
rush for the Channel in as thick a weather 
as any I can remember. His psychology 
did not permit him to bring the ship to 
with a fair wind blowing—at least not on 
his own initiative. And yet he felt that 
very soon indeed something would have 
to be done. He wanted the suggestion 
to come from me, so that later on, when 
the trouble was over, he could argue this 
point with his own uncompromising spirit, 
laying the blame upon my shoulders. I 
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** Anybody knows that,” he snapped at 
me at the highest pitch of his voice. 

“1 mean before dark,” I cried. 

This was as much opening as he ever 
got out of me. ‘The eagerness with which 
he seized upon it gave me the measure of 
the anxiety he had been labouring under. 

“Very well!” he shouted, with an 
affectation of impatience, as if giving way 
to long entreaties. ‘All right. If we 
don’t get a shift by then we'll take that 
foresail off her and put her head under 
her wing for the night.” 

I was struck by the picturesque char- 
acter of the phrase as applied to a ship 





“In a battened-down cabin, with a large white chart lying limp and damp upon a cold and clammy table 
under the light of a smoky lamp.” 


must render him the justice that this sort 
of pride was his only weakness. 

But he got no suggestion from me. I 
understood his psychology. Besides, I 
had my own stock of weaknesses at the 
time (it is a different one now), and 
amongst them was the conceit of being 
remarkably well up in the psychology of 
the westerly weather. I believed—not 
to mince matters—that I had a genius 
for reading the mind of the great ruler 
of high latitudes. I fancied I could feel 
already the coming of a change in his 
royal mood. And all I said was: “The 
weather will clear up with the shift of 
wind,” 


brought-to in order to ride out a gale 
with wave after wave passing under her 
breast. I could see her resting in the 
tumult of the elements like a sea-bird 
sleeping in wild weather upon the raging 
waters with its head tucked under its wing. 
In imaginative force, in true feeling, this 
is one of the most charming sentences I 
have ever heard on human lips. But as 
to taking the foresail off that ship before 
we put her head under her wing, I had 
my grave doubts. They were justified. 
That long-enduring piece of canvas was 
confiscated by the arbitrary decree of the 
West Wind, to whom belong the lives of 
men and the contrivances of their hands 
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within the limits of his kingdom. With 
the sound of a faint explosion it vanished 
into the thick weather bodily, leaving 
behind of its stout substance not so much 
as one strip big enough to be picked 
into a handful of lint, for, say, a wounded 
elephant. Torn out of its bolt-ropes it 
faded like a whiff of smoke in a smoky 
drift of clouds shattered and torn by the 
shift of wind. For the shift of wind had 
come. ‘The unveiled low sun glared 
angrily from a chaotic sky, upon a con- 
fused and tremendous sea dashing itself 
upon a coast. We recognised the head- 
land, and looked at each other with a 
sort of dumb wonder. Without knowing 
it in the least, we had fetched up along- 
side the Isle of Wight, and that tower, 
tinged a faint evening red in the salt-wind 
haze, was the lighthouse on St. Catherine’s 
Point. 
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My skipper recovered first from his 
surprise. His bulging eyes sank back, as 
it were, into their orbits. His psycho- 
logy, taking it all round, was really very 
creditable tor an average sailor. He had 
been spared the humiliation of laying his 
ship to with a fair wind; and at once 
that man of an open and truthful nature 
spoke up in perfect good faith, rubbing 
together his rough hairy hands—the hands 
of a master-craftsman upon the sea: 

“ Humph! that’s just about where I 
reckoned we had got to!” 

The transparency and ingenuousness, 
in a way, of that delusion, the airy tone, 
the hint of already growing pride, was 
perfectly delicious. But indeed this was 
one of the greatest surprises ever sprung 
by the clearing-up mood of the West 
Wind upon one of the most accomplished 
of his courtiers. 


TO A CHATELAINE. 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


ss in your garden once again 


(The old-time 


garden that you love) 


Wake to the touch of silver rain, 
Sing while the gold sun mounts above. 


So runs it still, the ancient tale, 
‘Through immemorial years re-told: 
The dreaming bride behind the veil, 





The conquering Prince with spurs of gold. 


And those that say and those that sing 

(As thousands dead have said and sung) 
Do but enregister the spring, 

But praise that world where all is young. 


Oh, many a dream it fades and dies, 
And many a hope it lives in vain; 
But never dream of April skies, 

And never hope of soft spring rain. 


Then, for your ancient pleasaunce’ sake 
With all its fair sequestered ways, 

Dear Lady of the Garden, take 

This book of garden dreams and days. 
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HAMLIN 


ORN with his day’s work behind 
the harrow, the boy lay buried 
in his bed close to the garret 

eaves—deep sunk in slumber by the 
patter of the April rain upon the roof ; 
but his mother’s voice reached him, 
pierced him, roused him by reason of 
its poignant note of alarm—or despera- 
tion. 

“Vincent!” she called, and her voice 
grew shrill. “ Vincent--you must go for 
the doctor. Your father is very sick. 
Hurry—hurry !” 

‘The lad sprang from his warm bed, 
reeling, dizzy with sleep, but calling as 
cheerily as he could, “‘ I hear you, mother 

I’m coming.” 

“Be quick! Call Mary, too.” 

Groping in the deep darkness the boy 
found his clothing and dressed hurriedly, 
and with limbs still half-asleep felt his 
way to the stairway, where a faint light 
shone. Pausing only for a word of 
warning to his sister, he stumbled down 
the steep and narrow stairs into the dimly 
lighted kitchen. 

His mother met him with white strained 
face. “Your father is suffering terribly. 
You must bring the doctor as quickly as 
possible.” 

He could hear the sufferer groan, even 
as he moved about the kitchen putting 
on his outer garments ; and then, lantern 
in hand, he hurried into the night to pick 
his way through the rain and mud to the 
barn. It was perfectly dark, and the 
wind was cold and raw. The thought 
of the seven long miles which stretched 
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away into the midnight was appalling, 
but his heart rose to the task. 

In the warm barn the horses stood in 
a row, chewing their hay in pleasant 
chorus. Dan and Dick, the big plough 
team, and Jinnie and Peg, the brood 
mares, slow and quiet—these he passed 
without a word. Then came wild Frank, 
and Kitty, his mate, the driving team, 
fleet Morgans, saddle-wise and intelligent 
as dogs. For a moment the lad hesi- 
tated. Frank was the stronger, possessed 
of greater staying powers; but Kitty was 
the fleeter, the more trustworthy on such 
an errand in such a night—her he chose 
for his adventure. 

“Whoa, girl!” he called, as he put 
the lantern on the oat-box behind her. 
“You must work to-night.” 

l'linging the saddle-blanket over her, 
he smoothed it carefully—there must be 
no wrinkles in it. The saddle he clinched 
tight—so tight that the mare flinched. 
“T can’t take any chances of a spill. 
You must take another inch, Kitty.” 

She took the bit willingly, always ready 
for action, and a few moments later the 
boy blew out the lantern, and swung to 
the saddle, to which he clung as naturally 
as a sleeping jay-bird to its perch. With 
a spattering rush Kitty passed the well- 
curb and out into the highway, the mud 
flying in showers. 

“Steady there!” called the boy. 
“Steady, Kit!” and drew in on the reins 
till he could feel the motion of her 
tongue against the bit. 

He was fully awake now. The cold 
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rain driving in his face caused his head 
to bow and his eyes to blur. The night 
was black, so black he could not even 
detect the gleam of water in the pools 
on either side of the turnpike—but Kitty 
felt her way until the boy’s eyes expanded 
like those of a cat, and began to note 
each line of light, each shade of blackness 
in the mud. At last he could see the 
road running a river of ink between the 
dim strips of grass. ‘The boy’s heart rose 
with a sort of pride in his heroic task. 
He was a courier riding to save an army. 

“Get out o’ this!” he called. sharply ; 
and the noble mare leaped away into the 
darkness like a wolf. 

She knew her master. Together they 
had herded the cattle on the prairies, and 
in a hundred races she had_ proved 
herself the swiftest of all the leaders of 
the herds, even when carrying the handi- 
cap of the saddle and her rider. She 
snorted at every leap with a sort of 
challenge, as if to say, ‘My heart is 
strong; I am not afraid; ’tis only play 
for me!” 

But the experienced lad drew her down 
to a steady, swinging gallop, and so the 
first mile slipped behind. Out of the 
darkness John Martin’s Carlo barked— 
this marked the second mile. From here 
the road ran diagonally across the prairie, 
a velvet black streak on the pale grey 
sod. ‘This mile was covered in less time 
than the first, for the footing: was better. 

Here and there the swales were full 
of water, but Kitty dashed through them 
unhesitatingly, sending the icy water in 
broad sheets from beneath her pounding 
hoofs. Once she went down in a steep 
gully, and her rider, unseated, swung 
round to her neck, but instantly regained 
his place and shouted, “‘ Go on, Kitty !” 

The fourth mile was in the mud; the 
fifth still worse, and the mare’s proud 
head began to lower and her breath to 
labour. She snorted no more in exulta- 
tion of her strength, but ran silently ; and 
the boy, who knew her ways as well as 
he knew those of his little brother, 
realised that she was beginning to flag. 

It hurt him to urge her to keep her 
pace ; but the memory of his mother’s 
white, contorted face, and the sound of 
his father’s agonised groaning, tortured 
the boy’s heart. With lips set in deter- 
mined line, he kept his spur to her side. 
The sixth mile was a turnpike, and 


better footing; the seventh mile fairly 


within the town limits. Ah, there was a 
gleam of light! Some one was awake, 
and the world was instantly less cheerless. 
There bloomed another! His heart 
bounded with joy as he drew rein where 
the green and red lamps of the drug 
store threw a jocund light upon the mud 
of the street. The doctor lived next 
door, and there, too, a dim light shone. 

Slipping from his weary horse, and 
without waiting to tether her, he hurried 
up the short gravelled walk and began 
to feel for the bell, which he remembered 
was at the right of the door. When his 
hand encountered it, a thrill of relief ran 
through him. Once, twice, thrice, he 
pulled—pulled hard and quick, and then 
waited, listening while its imperative 
jingle died away inside. 

The door opened at last, and the 
doctor, a tall, impassive, blond-bearded 
man in a night-robe, stood before him, 
beautiful as one of the Apostles. 

“ What is it, my boy ?” 

“T’m Vincent Stearn, sir. My father 
is awful sick: we want you to come 
quick !” 

The doctor looked down at the pale, 
wild-eyed, water-soaked lad for a moment, 
then peered out into the dismal night. 
He was a soldier, a man of resolution, 
but he hesitated an instant. 

“All right, my boy: I'll be there 
soon.” 

The messenger turned and ran down 
the path, in haste, to mount his shivering 
mare before the cold entered her blood 
and stiffened her limbs. 

Her spirit was not broken: snorting 
with joy she whirled into the street before 
her rider was fairly in the saddle, and set 
off for home with recovered courage. It 
seemed that she, too, knew her rider’s 
errand was accomplished, and that the 
warm shelter of the barn now awaited her, 
but the shivering boy held her to a fox- 
trot, turning often in his saddle to look 
for the lights on the doctor’s carriage. 
His heart filled with anxiety. “I hope 
he’ll come now,” he said many times— 
and yet he could not have blamed him 
for waiting till morning. 

At last the lights of a carriage rocking 
crazily came into view, and drawing Kitty 
to a walk, he listened. ‘I bet he’s 
driving the Claybanks,” he called aloud, 
and his admiration of this fierce and 
powerful span came to him. They were 
the doctor’s pride—a pair of wild-eyed 
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but untiring half-breed Morgans, a team 
he did not spare, a team that scorned to 
be petted or pitied, a team that would 
take care of itself upon all kinds of road 
and in all kinds of weather—bony, sinewy, 
watch-eyed and ferocious, 

They came rushing—their mouths 
foamy, their teeth set on the bit, the 
big doctor, calm, iron-handed, sitting In 
the swaying top of his light buggy, his 
feet against the dash-board, silent, watch- 
ful, master of his furious bronchoes. 
The nigh horse was running, the off one 
pacing, and the pounding splash of their 
hoofs, the slash of the wheels, the roaring 
of their nostrils made the boy’s hair 
rise. 

As he drew aside to let them pass, the 
doctor called out: “Take your time, 
my boy; take your time!” 

And before the kindly significance of 
these words had warmed the boy’s brain 
he was alone with Kitty and the dark. 

His anxiety was gone: whatever hap- 
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pened now, his duty had been met. The 
fetching of the doctor exhausted all 
human resource ; his father’s fate rested 
now with the man of science—and with 
God. A greater relief, a sweet loosening 
of the heart-strings, he knew would come 
to the tortured mother in a few moments ; 
and with utter confidence and_ loving 
faith the boy jogged homeward, wet to 
the bone and aching in every limb—but 
triumphant. It was good to meet his 
mother again, good to hear her say, with 
a tender smile, “ Father is better—much 
better.” It was good to share the de- 
licious hot coffee which the doctor was 
sipping, and best of all to hear his ‘ That 
was a brave ride, my boy. You deserve 
a soldier’s commission. You saved your 
father and mother hours of pain.” 

Slowly, drowsily, the lad climbed the 
stairway, and in half a minute was far 
away from the howl of the wind and the 
slash of the rain—deep sunk in boyhood’s 
dreamless sleep. 


THOUGHTS. 


BY KATE 


PERUGINI. 


eee are like people in the street 


Who come and go; 


I cannot stay their urgent feet, 
Their constant to and fro! 
But must I open wide the door 


And let them in— 


Take to my heart what evermore 
Might bring me grief and sin? 


Ah! let my door be closed and barred ; 


I'll open wide 


Only to those who are not scarred 
By envy, hate, or pride: 

Then need I fear no thoughts that run 
Swift through my mind, 

For in those thoughts would shine the sun 
Kind Love had left behind! 
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THE STORY OF A SIMPLE SOUL. 








By. H.. G. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘© SWAPPED.” 


5 f. 


7 PPS awoke on the thoroughly 
k comfortable sofa that had had 
all its springs removed, and 
although he had certainly not been in- 
toxicated, he awoke with what Chitterlow 
pronounced to be, quite indisputably, a 
Head and a Mouth. He had slept in 
his clothes, and he felt stiff and un- 
comfortable all over; but the head and 
mouth insisted that he must not bother 
over little things like that. In the head 
was one large angular idea that it was 
physically painful to have there. If he 
moved his head the angular idea shifted 
about in the most agonising way. This 
idea was that he had lost his situation 
and was utterly ruined, and that it really 
mattered very little. Shalford was certain 
to hear of his escapade, and that, coupled 
with that row about the Manchester 
window. ... 
He raised himself into a sitting position 
under Chitterlow’s urgent encouragement 
He submitted apathetically to his host’s 
attentions. Chitterlow, who admitted 
being a “bit off it” himself and in need 
of an eggcupful of brandy, just an egg- 
cupful neat, dealt with that head and 
mouth as a mother might deal with the 
fall of an only child. He compared it 
volubly with other heads and mouths that 
he had met, and in particular to certain 
experienced by the Hon. Thomas Norgate. 
“Right up to the last,” said Chitterlow, 
“he couldn’t stand his liquor. It happens 
like that at times.” And after Chitterlow 
had pumped on the young beginner’s head 
and given him some anchovy paste piping 
hot on buttered toast, which he preferred 
to all the other remedies he had en- 
countered, Kipps resumed his crumpled 
collar, brushed his clothes, tacked up his 
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knee, and prepared to face Mr. Shalford 
and the reckoning for this wild unprece- 
dented night, the first ‘night out” that 
ever he had taken. 

Acting on Chitterlow’s advice to have 
a bit of a freshener before returning to 
the Emporium, Kipps walked some way 
along the Leas and back, and then went 
down to a shop near the Harbour to get 
a cup of coffee. He found that extremely 
reinvigorating, and he went on up the 
High Street to face the inevitable terrors 
of the office, a faint touch of pride in 
his depravity tempering his extreme self- 
abasement. After all, it was not an un- 
manly headache: he had been out all 
night and he had been drinking, and his 
physical disorder was there to witness the 


fact. If it wasn’t for the thought of 


Shalford he would have been even a 
proud man to discover himself at last in 
such a condition, But the thought of 
Shalford was very dreadful. 

He met two of the apprentices snatching 
a walk before shop began. At the sight 
of them he pulled his spirits together, put 
his hat back from his pallid brow, thrust 
his hands into his trouser pockets, and 
adopted an altogether more dissipated 
carriage ; he met their innocent faces with 
awan smile. Just for a moment he was 
glad that his patch at the knee was after 
all visible, and that some at least of the 
mud on his clothes had refused to move 
at Chitterlow’s brushing. What wouldn't 
they think he had been up to? He 
passed them without speaking. He could 
imagine how they regarded his back. 
Then he recollected Mr. Shalford. . . . 

The deuce of a row certainly, and 
perhaps...! He tried to think of plausible 
versions of the affair. He could explain 
he had been run down by rather a wild 
sort of fellow who was riding a bicycle, 
almost stunned for the moment (even now 
he felt the effects of the concussion in 
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his head), and had been given whisky 
to restore him; and “the fact is, sir,”— 
with an upward inflection of the eyebrows 
and an air of its being the last thing one 
would have expected whisky to do, the 
manifestation, indeed, of a_ practically 
unique physiological weakness,—“ it got 
into my ’ed!” 

Put like that it didn’t look so bad. 

He got to the Emporium a little before 
eight, and the housekeeper, with whom he 
was something of a favourite (“ There’s 
no harm in Mr, Kipps,” she used to say), 
seemed to like him if anything better for 
having broken the rules, and gave him a 
piece of dry toast and a good hot cup 
of tea. 

“TI suppose the G.V. . . .” began Kipps. 

“ He knows,” said the housekeeper. 

He went down to shop a little before 
time, and presently Booch summoned him 
to the presence. 

He emerged from the private office after 
an interval of ten minutes, 

The junior clerk scrutinised his visage. 
Buggins put the frank question. 

Kipps answered with one 
“Swapped !” said Kipps. 


word. 


§ 2. 


Kipps leant against the fixtures with his 
hands in his pockets, and talked to the 
two apprentices under him. 

“T don’t care if I am swapped,” said 
Kipps. “I been sick of ‘leddy and his 
System some time. I was a good mind 
to chuck it when my time was up,” said 
Kipps. ‘“* Wish I ’ad now.” 

Afterwards Pearce came round, and 
Kipps repeated this. 

“What's it for?” said Pearce. 
row about the window tickets ?” 

“No fear!” said Kipps, and sought to 
convey a perspective of splendid depravity. 
“T wasn’t in las’ night,” he said, and 
made even Pearce, “man about town” 
Pearce, open his eyes. 

“Why! where did you get to?” asked 
Pearce. 

He conveyed that he had been “ fair 
round the town.” ‘ With a Nactor chap 
I know. One can’t a/ways be living like 
a curit,” he said. 

“No fear!” said Pearce, trying to play 
up to him, 

But Kipps had the top place in that 
conversation, 

“My lor!” said Kipps, when Pearce 


“That 


‘ 
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had gone, “but wasn’t my mout) and 


’ed bad this morning before I ’ad a 
pick-me-up !” 

‘* Whad jer ’ave ?” 

“Anchovy on ’ot buttered toast. It’s 
the very best pick-me-up there is. You 


trust me, Rodgers. { never take no 
other, and I don’t advise you to. See?” 

And when pressed for further par- 
ticulars, he said again he had been “ fair 
all round the town, with a Nactor chap” 
he knew. They asked curiously all he 
had done, and he said, “ Well, what do 
you think?” And when they pressed for 
still further details, he said there were 
things little boys ought not to know, and 
laughed darkly, and found them some 
huckaback to roll. 

And in this manner, for a space, did 
Kipps fend off the contemplation of the 
“key of the street,” that Shalford had 
presented him. 

§ 3. 

This sort of thing was all very well when 
junior apprentices were about, but when 
Kipps was alone with himself it served 
him not at all. He was uncomfortable 
inside, and his skin was uncomfortable, 
and head and mouth, palliated perhaps, 
but certainly not cured, were still with 
him. He felt, to tell the truth, nasty and 
dirty, and extremely disgusted with him- 


self. ‘To work was dreadful, and to stand 
still and think still more dreadful. His 
patched knee reproached him. ‘These 


were the second best of his three pairs of 
trousers, and they had cost him thirteen 
and sixpence. Practically ruined they 
were. His dusting pair was unfit for 
shop, and he would have to degrade his 
best. When he was under inspection he 
affected the slouch of a desperado, but 
directly he found himself alone _ this 
passed insensibly into the droop. 

The financial aspect of things grew 
large before him. His whole capital in 
the world was the sum of five pounds in 
the Post Office Savings Bank, and four- 
and-sixpence cash. Besides, there would 
be two months’ screw. His little tin 
box upstairs was no longer big enough 
for his belongings : he would have to buy 
another, let alone that it was not calculated 
to make a good impression in a new 
“crib.” Then there would be paper and 
stamps needed in some abundance for 
answering advertisements, and railway 
fares when he went “crib hunting.” He 
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would have to write letters, and he never 
wrote letters. ‘There was spelling, for 
example, to consider. Probably if nothing 
turned up before his month was up he 
would have to go home to his uncle 
and aunt. 

How would they take it? .... For 
the present, at any rate, he resolved not 
to write to them. 

Such disagreeable things as this it 
was that lurked below the fair surface 
of Kipps’ assertion, “I been wanting a 
change. If ’e ’adn’t swapped me, I 
should very likely ’ave swapped 77m.” 

In the perplexed privacies of ‘his own 
mind he could not understand how 
everything had happened. He had been 
the victim of Fate, or, at least, of one 
as inexorable—Chitterlow. He tried to 
recall the successive steps that had culmi- 
nated so disastrously. They were difficult 
to recall. ... 

Buggins that night abounded in counsel 
and reminiscence. 

“Curious thing,” said Buggins, “ but 
every time I’ve had the swap I’ve never 
believed I should get another Crib—never. 
3ut I have,” said Buggins. “ Always. 
So don’t lose heart, whatever you do. 
Whatever you do,” said Buggins, “ keep 
hold of your collars and cuffs—shirts it 


you can, but collars anyhow. Spout 
them last. And anyhow, it’s summer ! 
you won’t want your coat... . You got 


a good umbrella. You'll no more get 
ashop from New Romney than—anything. 
Go straight up to London, get the cheapest 
room you can find, and hang out. Don’t 
eat too much. Many a chap’s put his 
prospects in his stomach. Get a cup 0’ 
coffee and a slice-——egg if you like—but 
remember you got to turn up at the 
Warehouse tidy. The best places now, | 
believe, are the old cabmen’s eating-houses. 
More prog and less ceremony. Keep 
your watch and chain as long as you 
can. 

“There’s lots of shops going,” said 
Buggins. “Lots!” And added reflect- 
ively, “‘ But not this time of year perhaps.” 
He began to recall his own researches. 
“’Stonishing lot of chaps you see,” he 
said. ‘ Allsorts. ook like dukes some 
of’em. High hat. Patent boots. Frock 
coat. All there. All right for a West 
End crib. Others—Lord ! it’s a caution, 
Kipps. Boots been inked in some reading- 
rooms—J used to write in a reading- 
room in Fleet Street, regular penny club 


—hat been wetted, collar frayed, tail coat 
buttoned up, black chest-plaster tie— 
spread out. Shirt, you know, gone ? 
Buggins pointed upward with a pious ex- 
pression. 

**No shirt, I expect re” 

‘ Fat it,” said Buggins. 

Kipps meditated. ‘I wonder where 
old Merton is,” he said at last. “I often 
wondered about ’im.” 


$ 4. 

It was the morning following Kipps’ 
notice of dismissal that Miss Walshingham 
came into the shop. She came in with 
a dark, slender lady, rather faded, rather 
tightly dressed, whom Kipps was to know 
some day as her mother. He discovered 
them in the main shop, at the counter of 
the ribbon department. He had come 
to the opposite glove counter with some 
goods enclosed in a parcel that he had 
unpacked in his own department. The 
two ladies were both bent over a box of 
black ribbon, 

He had a moment of tumultuous hesi- 

tations. ‘The etiquette of the situation 
was incomprehensible. He put down 
his goods very quietly and stood hands 
on counter staring at these two ladies. 
Then, as Miss Walshingham sat back, 
the instinct of flight seized him. 
He returned to his Manchester shop 
wildly agitated. Directly he was out of 
sight of her he wanted to see her. He 
fretted up and down the counter, and 
addressed some snappish remarks to the 
apprentice in the window. He fumbled 
for a moment with a parcel, untied it 
needlessly, began to tie it*up again, and 
then bolted back again into the main 
shop. He could hear his own heart 
beating. 

‘The two ladies were standing in the 
manner of those who have completed their 
purchases and are waiting for their change. 
Mrs. Walshingham regarded some rem- 
nants with impersonal interest, Helen’s 
eyes searched the shop. They distinctly 
lit up when they discovered Kipps. 

He dropped his hands to the counter 
by habit, and stood for a moment regard- 
ing her awkwardly. What would she do? 
Would she cut him ? 

She came across the shop to him. 
“How are you, Mr. Kipps?” she said, 
in her clear distinct tones, and she held 
out her hand. 
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“Very well, thank you,” said Kipps ; 
‘how are you?” 

She said she had been buying some 
ribbon, 

He became aware of Mrs. Walshingham 
very much surprised, ‘This checked some- 
thing allusive about the class, and he 
said instead that he supposed she was 


glad to be having her holidays now. She 
said she was—it gave her more time 
for reading and that sort of thing. He 


supposed that she would be going abroad, 
and she thought that perhaps they zvould 
go to Knocke or Bruges for a time. 

Then came a pause, and Kipps’ soul 
surged within him. He wanted to tell 
her he was leaving and would never see 
her again. He could find neither words 
nor voice to say it. The swift seconds 
passed. The girl in the ribbons was 
handing Mrs. Walshingham her change. 

“Well,” said Miss Walshingham, ‘‘ good- 
bye,” and gave him her hand again. 

Kipps bowed over her hand. His 
manners, his counter manners, were the 


easiest she had ever seen upon him. 
She turned to her mother. It was no 
good now, no good. Her mother! You 


couldn’t say a thing like that before her 
mother! All was lost but politeness. 
Kipps rushed for the door. He stood at 
the door bowing with infinite gravity, and 
she smiled and nodded as she went out. 
She saw nothing of the struggle within 
him, nothing but a satisfactory emotion. 
She smiled like a satisfied goddess as the 
incense ascends, 

Mrs. Walshingham bowed stiffly and a 
little awkwardly. 

He remained holding the door open 
for some seconds after they had passed 
out, then rushed suddenly to the back of 
the “ costume” window to watch them go 
down the street. His hands tightened 
on the window-rack as he stared. Her 
mother appeared to be asking discreet 
questions. Helen’s bearing suggested the 
offhand replies of a person who found 
the world a satisfactory place to live in. 
‘* Really, Mumsie, you cannot expect me 
to cut my own students dead,” she was in 
fact saying... . 


They vanished round Henderson’s 
corner. 
Gone! And he would never see her 


again—never ! 
It was as though some one had struck 
his heart with a whip. 


And 


never ! 
know! He 


Never ! 


never ! she didn’t 
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turned back from the window, and the 
department with its two apprentices was 
impossible., ‘The whole glaring world was 
insupportable. 

He hesitated, and made a rush head 
down for the cellar that was his Man- 
chester warehouse. Rodgers asked him a 
question that he pretended not to hear. 

The Manchester warehouse was a small 
cellar apart from the general basement of 
the building, and dimly lit by a small 
gas flare. He did not turn that up, but 
rushed for the darkest corner, where on 
the lowest shelf the Sale window-tickets 
were stored. He drew out the box of 
these with trembling hands and upset 
them on the floor, and so, having made 
himself a justifiable excuse for being on 
the ground with his head well in the 
dark, he could let his poor bursting little 
heart have its way with him for a space. 

And there he remained until the cry 
of “ Kipps! Forward!” summoned him 
once more to face the world. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE UNEXPECTED. 


§ 1. 


Now, in the slack of that same day, after 
the midday dinner and before the coming 
of the afternoon customers, this disastrous 
Chitterlow descended upon Kipps with the 
most amazing coincidence in the world. 
He did not call formally, entering and 
demanding Kipps, but privately, in a 
confidential and mysterious manner. 

Kipps was first aware of him as a dark 
object bobbing about excitedly outside 
the hosiery window. He was stooping 
and craning and peering, in the endeavour 
to see into the interior between and over 
the socks and stockings. ‘Then he trans- 
ferred his attention to the door, and after 
a hovering scrutiny, tried the baby-linen 
display. His movements and _ gestures 
suggested a suppressed excitement. 

Seen by daylight, Chitterlow was not 
nearly such a magnificent figure as he 
had been by the subdued nocturnal 
lightings and beneath the glamour of his 
own interpretation. The lines were the 
same, indeed, but the texture was differ- 
ent. There was a quality about the 
yachting-cap, an indefinable finality of 
dustiness, a shiny finish on all the salient 
surfaces of the reefer coat. ‘The red hair 
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and the profile, though still forcible and 
fine, were less in the quality of Michael 
Angelo and more in that of the merely 
picturesque. But it was a bright brown 
eye still that sought amidst the interstices 
of the baby-linen. 

Kipps was by no means anxious to 
interview Chitterlow again. If he had 
felt sure that Chitterlow would not enter 
the shop he would have hid in the ware- 
house until the danger was past, but he 
had no idea of Chitterlow’s limitations. 
He decided to keep up the shop in the 
shadows until Chitterlow reached the side 
window of the Manchester department, 
and then to go outside as if to inspect 
the condition of the window, and explain 
to him that things were unfavourable to 
immediate intercourse. He might tell 
him he had already lost his situation, 
“’Ullo, Chit’low,” he said, emerging. 

“Very man I want to see,” said Chitter- 
low, shaking with vigour. ‘‘ Very man I 
want to see.” He laid a hand on Kipps’ 
arm. ‘“‘ How o/d are you, Kipps ?” 

“One-and-twenty,” said Kipps. “ Why ?” 

“Talk about coincidences! And your 
name now? Wait a minute.” He held 
outa finger. ‘ /s it Arthur ?” 

“Ves,” said Kipps. 

“You're the man,” said Chitterlow. 

“What man ?” 

“Tt’s about the thickest coincidence I 
struck,” said Chitterlow, plunging his ex- 
tensive hand into his breast coat-pocket. 
“ Half a jiff, and I'll tell you your mother’s 
Christian name.” He laughed, and 
struggled with his coat for a_ space, 
produced a washing-book and two pencils, 
which he deposited in his side pocket ; 
then, in one capacious handful, a bent 
but by no means finally disabled cigar, 
the rubber proboscis of a bicycle pump, 
some twine and a lady’s purse, and finally 
a small pocket-book ; and from this, after 
dropping and recovering several visiting 
cards, he extracted a carelessly torn piece 
of newspaper. ‘‘ Euphemia,” he read, and 
brought his face close to Kipps’. ‘‘ Eh?” 
He laughed noisily. “It’s about as fair 
a bit of All Right as any one cou/d have— 
outside a coincidence play. Don’t say 
her name wasn’t Euphemia, Kipps, and 
spoil the whole blessed show.” 

““Whose name—Euphemia?” asked 
Kipps. 

“Your mother’s,” 

“Lemme see what it says on the 


paper,” 
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Chitterlow handed him the fragment 
and turned away. “ You may say what 
you like,” he said, addressing a vast deep 
laugh to the street generally. 

Kipps attempted to read.“ Wappy 
or Kipps. If Arthur Waddy or Arthur 
Kipps, the son of Margaret Euphemia 
Kipps, who 

Chitterlow’s finger swept over the print. 
*“T went down the column, and every 
blessed name that seemed to fit my play 
I took. I don’t believe in made-up 
names, as I told you. I’m all with Zola 
in that, Documents whenever you can. 
I like ’°em hot and real. See? Who 
was Waddy ?” 

‘*Never heard his name.” 

“Not Waddy ?” 

“No!” 

Kipps tried to read again, and abandoned 
the attempt. “ What docs it mean?” he 
said, ‘1 don’t understand.” 

“Tt means,” said Chitterlow, with a 
momentary note of lucid exposition, “so 
far as I can make out, that you’re going 
to strike it Rich, Never mind about the 
Waddy—that’s a detail. What does it 
usually mean? You'll hear of something 
to your advantage. Very well. I took 
that newspaper up to get my names by 


the merest chance. Directly I saw it 
again and read that—I knew it was you. 
I believe in coincidences. People say 


they don’t happen. JZ say they do. 
Everything’s coincidence, seen properly. 

Here youare! Here’sone! Incredible ? 

Not a bit of it! See? It’s you! Kipps! 
Waddy be damned! It’s a Mascot. ; 
There’s luck in my play. Bif! You're 
there. J’m there. Fair iv it! Snap!” 

And he dicharged his fingers like a 
pistol ‘Never you mind about the 
‘Waddy.’” 

“Eh?” said Kipps, with a nervous eye 
on Chitterlow’s fingers. 

“You're all right,” said Chitterlow ; 
“‘you may bet the seat of your only 
breeches on that! Don’t you worry 
about the Waddy—that’s as clear as day. 
You're about as right side up as a billiard 


ball—whatever you do. Don’t stand 
there gaping, man! Read the paper if 
you don’t believe me. Read it!” He 


shook it under Kipps’ nose. 

Kipps became aware of the second 
apprentice watching them from the shop. 
His air of perplexity gave place to a ‘ 
more confident bearing. 

*«¢ who was born at East Grinstead,’ 
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I certainly was born there. I’ve ’eard 
my aunt say——” 

**T knew it,” said Chitterlow, taking 
hold of one edge of the paper and 
bringing his face close alongside Kipps’. 

**¢__on September the 1st, 1878.’ ” 

“That's all right,” said Chitterlow. 
“Tt’s all, all right, and all you have to 
do is to write to Watson & Bean and 
get it.” 

“Get what ?” 

“‘ Whatever it is.” 

Kipps sought his moustache. ‘ You'd 
write ?” he asked. 

“ Ra-ther.” 

** But what d’you think it is ?” 

“That’s the fun of it!” said Chitter- 
low, taking three steps in some as yet 
uninvented dance. ‘ That’s where the 
joke comes in. It may be anything 
it may be a million. If so, where does 
little Harry Chitterlow come in? Eh?” 

Kipps was trembling slightly. ‘ But 

” he said, and thought. “If you 
was me...” he began. ‘‘ About that 
Waddy ?” 

He glanced up, and saw the second 
apprentice disappear with amazing swift- 
ness from behind the goods in the 
window. 

“ [Vhat?” asked Chitterlow; but he 
never had an answer. 

“Lor! :There’s the guvnor!” said 
Kipps, and made a prompt dive for the 
door. 

He dashed in, only to discover that 
Shalford, with the junior apprentice in 
attendance, had come to mark off rem- 
nants of Kipps’ cotton dresses, and was 
demanding him. ‘Hullo, Kipps,” he 
said: ‘ outside ?” 

“Seein’ if the window-tickets was 
straight, Sir,” said Kipps. 

“ Umph !” said Shalford, 

For a space Kipps was too busily em- 
ployed to think at all of Chitterlow or 
the crumpled bit of paper in his trouser 
pocket. He was, however, painfully aware 
of a suddenly disconnected excitement 
at large in the street. There came one 
awful moment when Chitterlow’s nose 
loomed interrogatively over the ground 
glass of the department door, and his 
bright little red-brown eye sought for the 
reason of Kipps’ disappearance ; and then 
it became evident that he saw the high 
light of Shalford’s baldness, and grasped 
the situation, and went away. And then 
Kipps (with that advertisement in his 


pocket) was able to come back to the 
business in hand. 

He became aware that Shalford had 
asked a question. ‘‘ Yessir, Nosir, Right- 
sir. I’m sorting up zephyrs to-morrow, 
Sir,” said Kipps. 

Presently he had a moment to himself 
again, and taking up a safe position be- 
hind a newly unpacked pile of summer 
lace curtains, he straightened out the 
piece of paper and reperused it. It was 
a little perplexing. That “Arthur Waddy 
or Arthur Kipps”—did that imply two 
persons or one? He would ask Pearce 
or Buggins. Only. 

It had always been impressed upon 
him that there was something demanding 
secrecy about his mother. 

** Don’t you answer no questions about 
your mother,” his aunt had been wont 
to say. “Tell them you don’t know, 
whatever it is they ask you.” 

“Now this. . .?” 

Kipps’ face became portentously care- 
ful, and he tugged at his moustache, 
such as it was, hard. 

He had always represented his father 
as being a “gentleman farmer.” “It 
didn’t pay,” he used to say, with a picture 
in his own mind of a penny magazine 
aristocrat prematurely worn out by worry. 
“Tm a Norfan, both sides,” he would 
explain, with the air of one who had seen 
trouble. Fle said he lived with his uncle 
and aunt; but he did not say that they 
kept a toy shop; and to tell any one that 
his uncle had been a butler—a servant /— 
would have seemed the maddest of in- 
discretions, Almost all the assistants in 
the Emporium were equally reticent and 
vague, so great is their horror of Low- 
ness of any sort. To ask about this 
** Waddy or Kipps” would upset all these 
little fictions. He was not as a matter 
of fact perfectly clear about his real status 
in the world (he was not as a matter of 
fact perfectly clear about anything), but 
he knew that there was a quality about 
his status that was—detrimental. 

“Under the circumstances .. . .?” 

It occurred to him that it would save 
a lot of trouble to destroy the advertise- 
ment there and then. 

In which case he would have to explain 
to Chitterlow ! 

“Eng!” said Mr. Kipps. 

“Kipps!” cried Carshot, who was 
shopwalking, “ Kipps Forward !” 

He thrust back the crumpled paper 
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into his pocket and sallied forth to the 
customer, 

“T want,” said the customer, looking 
vaguely about her through glasses, “a 
little bit of something to cover a little 
stool I have. Anything would do—just 
anything—a remnant perhaps——” 

The matter of the advertisement re- 
mained in abeyance for half an hour, and 
at the end the little stool was still a 
candidate for covering, and Kipps had 
a thoroughly representative collection of 
the textile fabrics in his department to 
clear away. He was so angry about the 
little stool that the crumpled advertise- 
ment lay for a space in his pocket, 
absolutely forgotten. 








§ 2. 
Kipps sat on his tin box under the gas 
bracket that evening, and looked up the 
name Euphemia, and learnt what it meant 
in the “Enquire Within about Every- 
thing” that constituted Buggins’ reference 
library. He hoped Buggins, according 
to his habit, would ask him what he was 
looking for, but Buggins was busy turning 
out his week’s washing. ‘Two collars,” 
said Buggins, “half pair socks, two 
dickeys, shirt? . M’m. ‘There ought 
to be another collar somewhere.” 
“Euphemia,” said Kipps at last, un- 
able altogether to keep to himself this 
suspicion of a high origin that floated so 
delightfully about him, “ Eu-phemia : it 
isn’t a name common people would give 
to a girl, is it?” 
“Tt isn’t the name any decent people 


would give to a girl,” said Buggins— 
“common or not.” 
Lor!” said Kipps. ‘ Why ?” 


“It’s giving girls names like that,” said 
Buggins, “that nine times out of ten 
makes ’em go wrong. It unsettles ’em. 
If ever I was to have a girl, if ever I was 
to have a dozen girls, I’d call ’em all 
Jane. Every one of ’em. You couldn’t 
have a better name than that. Euphemia 
indeed! What next?. Good Lord! 

. . That isn’t one of my collars there, 
is it, under your bed?” 

Kipps got him the collar. “I don’t see 
no great ‘arm in Euphemia,” he said as 
he did so. 

After that he became restless. “I’m 
a good mind to write that letter,” he said, 
and then finding Buggins preoccupied 
wrapping his washing up in the ‘#4 sox,’ 
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added to himself, “‘a thundering good 
mind.” 

So he got his penny bottle of ink, 
borrowed the pen from Buggins, and with 
no very serious difficulty in spelling or 
composition, did as he had resolved. 

He came back into the bedroom about 
an hour afterwards a little out of breath 
and _ pale. 

“Where you been?” said Buggins, who 
was now reading the Daily World 
Manager, which came to him in rotation 
from Carshot. 

‘Out to post some letters,” said Kipps, 
hanging up his hat. 

“Crib hunting?” 

*“* Mostly,” said Kipps. 
added, with a nervous 
else?” 

Buggins went on reading. Kipps sat 
on his bed and regarded the back of the 
Daily World Manager thoughtfully. 

“ Buggins,” he said at last. 

Buggins lowered his paper and looked, 

‘IT say, Buggins, what do these here 
advertisements mean that say so-and-so 
will hear of something greatly to his 
advantage ?” 

** Missin’ people,” 
to resume reading. 

“How d’yer mean?” asked Kipps. 
“ Money left and that sort of thing ?” 

Buggins shook his head. | ‘‘ Debts,” he 
said, ‘‘ more often than not.” 

** But that ain’t to his advantage.” 

“They put that to get ’old of ’em,” 
said Buggins. ‘ Often it’s wives.” 

“What you mean ?” 

“Deserted wives—try and get their 
husbands back that way.” 

‘IT suppose it zs legacies sometimes, 
eh? Perhaps if some one was left a 


* Rather,” he 
laugh: “ what 


said Buggins, trying 


oS 


hundred pounds by some one——-” 
“Hardly ever,” said Buggins. 
“Well ’ow——?” began Kipps, and 


hesitated. 

Buggins resumed reading. He was 
very much excited by a leader on Indian 
affairs. “By Jove!” he said, “it won't 
do to give these here Blacks votes.” 

** No fear,” said Kipps. 

“They're different altogether,” said 
Buggins. “ They ’aven’t the sound sense 
of Englishmen, and they ’aven’t the 
character. ‘lhere’s a sort of tricky dis- 
honesty about ’em—false witness and all 
that—of which an Englishman has no 
idea. Outside their courts of law—it’s 
a pos’tive fact, Kipps—there’s witnesses 
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waitin’ to be ’ired. Reg’lar trade. ‘Touch 
their ’ats as you go in. Englishmen ’ave 
no idea, I tell you—not ord’nary English- 
men. It’s in their blood. They’re too 
timid to be honest. ‘Too slavish. They 
aren’t used to being free like we are, and 
if you gave ’em freedom they wouldn’t 
make a proper use of it. Now we 

Oh, damn /” 

For the gas had suddenly gone out, and 
Buggins had the whole column of Society 
Club Chat still to read. 

Buggins could talk of nothing after 
that but Shalford’s meanness in turning 
off the gas, and after being extremely 
satirical indeed about their employer, un- 
dressed in the dark, hit his bare toe 
against a box, and subsided after unseemly 
ejaculations into silent ill-temper. 

Though Kipps tried to get to sleep 
before the affair of the letter he had just 
posted resumed possession of his mind, he 
could not do so. He went over the whole 
thing again, quite exhaustively. 

Now that his first terror was abating, 
he couldn’t quite determine whether he 
was glad or sorry that he had posted 
that letter. If it shoudd happen to be a 
hundred pounds ! 

It must be a hundred pounds ! 

If it was, he could hold out for a year, for 
a couple of years even, before he got a crib. 

Even if it was fifty pounds—— ! 

3uggins was already breathing regularly 
when Kipps spoke again. ‘“ Azg-gins,” 
he said, 

Buggins pretended to be asleep, and 
thickened his regular breathing (a little 
too hastily) to a snore. 

“T say, Buggins!” said Kipps, after an 
interval. 

“ Whats up now?” said Buggins un- 
amiably. 

“«S’pose you saw an advertisement in a 
paper, with your name in it, see, asking 
you to come and see some one, like, so 
as to hear of something very much to 
your——” 

“ Hide,” said Buggins shortly. 

“But is 

“Td hide.” 

“Er?” 

“Goo’night o’ man,” said Buggins with 
convincing earnestness. 

Kipps lay still for a long time, then 
blew profoundly, turned over and stared 
at the other side of the dark. 

He had been a fool to post that letter ! 
Lord! Hadn't he been a fool ! 





§ 3. 


It was just five days and a half after the 
light had been turned out while Buggins 
was reading, that a young man with a 
white face and eyes bright and wide-open 
emerged from a side road upon the Leas 
front. He was dressed in his best clothes, 
and, although the weather was fine, he 
carried his umbrella, just as if he had 
been to church. He hesitated, and turned 
to the right. We scanned each house 
narrowly as he passed it, and presently 
came to an abrupt stop. ‘*‘ Hughenden,” 
said the gateposts in firm black letters, 
and the fanlight in gold repeated “ Hughen- 
den.” It was a stucco house, fit to take 
your breath away, and its balcony was 
painted a beautiful sea-green, enlivened 
with gilding. He stood looking up at it. 
“Gollys !” he said at last, in an awestricken 
whisper. 

It had rich-looking crimson curtains to 
all the lower windows, and _brass-railed 
blinds above. There was a_ splendid 
tropical plant in a large artistic pot in 
the drawing-room window. ‘There was a 
splendid bronzed knocker (“‘ring also”) 
and two bells—one marked “ servants.” 

Gollys! Servants, eh ? 

He walked past away from it, with his 
eyes regarding it, and then turned and 
came back. He passed through a further 
indecision, and finally drifted away to the 
sea front and sat down on a seat a little 
way above the Leas, and put his arm over 
the back and regarded ‘ Hughenden.” 
He whistled an air very softly to himself, 
put his head first on one side and then 
on the other. ‘Then for a space he 
scowled fixedly at it 

A very stout old gentleman, with a very 
red face and very protuberant eyes, sat 
down beside Kipps, removed a Panama 
hat of the most abandoned desperado cut, 
and mopped his brow, and blew. ‘Then 
he began mopping the inside of his hat. 
Kipps watched him for a space, wondering 
how much he might have a year, and 
where he bought his hat. Then ‘‘ Hughen- 
den ” reasserted itself. 

An impulse overwhelmed him. “I 
say,” he said, leaning forward to the old 
gentleman. 

The old gentleman started and stared. 
“‘[Vhat did you say?” he asked fiercely. 

“You wouldn’t think,” said Kipps, in- 
dicating with his forefinger, “that that 
‘ouse there belongs to me.” 
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The old gentleman twisted his neck 
round to look at ‘‘ Hughenden.” ‘Then he 
came back to Kipps, looked at his mean 
little garments with apoplectic intensity, 
and blew at him by way of reply. 

“Tt does,” said Kipps, a little less 
confidently. 

** Don’t be a fool,” said the old gentle- 
man, and put his hat on and wiped out 
the corners of his eyes. “ It’s hot enough,” 
panted the old gentleman indignantly, 
‘without fools.” 

Kipps looked from the old gentleman 
to the house, and back to the old gentle- 
man. The old gentleman looked at 
Kipps, and snorted, and looked out to 
sea, and again, snorting very contemptu- 
ously, at Kipps. 

‘“* Mean to say it doesn’t belong to me ?” 
said Kipps. 

The old gentleman just glanced over 
his shoulder at the house in dispute, and 
then fell to pretending Kuipps didn’t 
exist. 

“Tt’s been lef? me this very morning,” 
said Kipps. “It ain’t the only one that’s 
been lef’ me, neither.” 

‘““Aw!” said the old gentleman, like 
one who is sorely tried. 

He seemed to expect the passers-by 
would presently remove Kipps. 

“Tt ’as,’ said Kipps. He made no 
further remark to the old gentleman for a 
space, but looked with a little less certitude 
at the house. ‘I got .” he said, and 
stopped. ‘“‘Ivs no good telling you if you 
don’t believe,” he said. 

The old gentleman, after a struggle 
with himself, decided not to have a fit. 
“Try that game on with me,” he panted. 
“Give you in charge.” 

“What game ?” 

“Wasn’t born yesterday,” said the old 
gentleman, and blew.  ‘‘ Besides,” he 
added, “Zook at you! I know you,” 
said the old gentleman, and coughed 
shortly, and nodded to the horizon and 
coughed again. 

Kipps looked dubiously from the house 
to the old gentleman, and back to the 
house. Their conversation, he gathered, 
was over. 

Presently he got up and went slowly 
across the grass to its stucco portal again. 
He stood, and his mouth shaped the 
precious word, “‘ Hughenden.” It was a bit 
of allright! He looked over his shoulder, 
as if in appeal to the old gentleman, 
then turned and went his way. The old 
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gentleman was so evidently past all 
reason. 

He hung for a moment some distance 
along the Parade, as though some invisible 
string was pulling him back. When he 
could no longer see the house from the 
pavement, he went out into the road. 
Then with an effort he snapped the 
string, 

He went on down a quiet side street, 
unbuttoned his coat furtively, took out 
three bank-notes in an envelope, looked 
at them, and replaced them. ‘Then he 
fished up five new sovereigns from his 
trouser-pocket and examined them. ‘To 
such a confidence had his exact resem- 
blance to his dead mother’s portrait 
carried Messrs. Watson & Bean, 

It was right enough. 

It really was ad/ right. 

He replaced the coins with grave pre- 
caution, and went his way with a sudden 
briskness. It was all right—he had it 
now ; he was a rich man at large. He 
went up a street and round a corner and 
along another street, and started towards 
the Pavilion, and changed his mind and 
came round back, resolved to go straight 
to the Emporium and tell them all. 

He was aware of some one crossing a 
road far off ahead of him, some one 
curiously relevant to his present extra- 
ordinary state of mind. It was Chitterlow. 
Of course it was Chitterlow who had told 
him first of the whole thing! ‘The play- 
wright was marching buoyantly along a 
cross street. His nose was in the air, 
the yachting cap was on the back of his 
head, and the large freckled hand grasped 
two novels from the library, a morning 
newspaper, a new hat done up in paper, 
and a lady’s net bag full of onions and 
tomatoes, 

He passed out of sight behind the 
wine merchant’s at the corner, as Kipps 
decided to hurry forward and tell him of 
the amazing change in the Order of the 
Universe that had just occurred, 

Kipps uttered a feeble shout, arrested 
as it began, and waved his umbrella. 
‘Then he set off at a smart pace in pursuit. 
He came round the corner, and Chitterlow 
had gone; he hurried to the next, and 
there was no Chitterlow ; he turned back 
unavailingly, and his eyes sought some 
other possible corner. His hand fluttered 
to his mouth and he stood for a space at 
the pavement edge, staring about him. 
No good ! 
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But the sight of Chitterlow was a 
wholesome thing; it connected events 
together, joined him on again to the past 
at a new point, and that was what he so 
badly needed. . . 

It was all right—all right. 

He became suddenly very anxious to 
tell everybody at the Emporium, absolutely 
everybody, all about it. That was what 
wanted doing. He felt that telling was 
the thing to make this business real. He 
gripped his umbrella about the middle 
and walked very eagerly. 

He entered the Emporium through the 
Manchester department. He flung open 
the door (over whose ground glass he 
had so recently, in infinite apprehension, 
watched the nose of Chitterlow), and dis- 
covered the second apprentice and Pearce 
in conversation. Pearce was prodding 
his hollow tooth with a pin and talking in 
fragments about the distinctive character- 
istics of Good Style. 

Kipps came up in front of the counter. 
“T say,” he said. ‘* What d’yer think ?” 
‘““ What ?” said Pearce over the pin. 

“ Guess,” 

“You've slipped out because ‘Teddy’s 
in London.” 

“ Something more.” 

“What ?” 

“ Been left a fortune.” 

“Garn !” 

oO aes 

* Get out!” 

“Straight. I been lef’ twelve ’undred 
pounds—twelve ’undred pounds a year!” 

He moved towards the little door out of 
the department into the house, moving, 
as heralds say, rvegardant passant. Pearce 
stood with mouth wide open and pin 
poised in air, ‘* No!” he said at last. 

“It’s right,” said Kipps, ‘‘and I’m 
going.” And he fell over the doormat 
into the house. 





§ 4. 

It happened that Mr. Shalford was in 
London buying summer sale goods,—and 
no doubt also interviewing aspirants to 
succeed Kipps. 

So that there was positively nothing to 
hinder a wild rush of rumour from end to 
end of the Emporium. All the masculine 
members began their report with the same 
formula. ‘ Heard about Kipps ?” 

The new girl in the cash desk had had 
it from Pearce, and had dashed out into 
the fancy shop to be the first with the 


news on the fancy side. Kipps had been 
left a thousand pounds a year—twelve 
thousand pounds ayear. Kipps had been 
left twelve hundred thousand pounds. 
The figures were uncertain, but the essen- 
tial facts they had correct. Kipps had 
gone upstairs. Kipps was packing his 
box. He said he wouldn’t stop another 
day in the old Emporium not for a 
thousand pounds! It was said that he 
was singing ribaldry about old Shalford. 

He had come down! He was in the 
counting-house. There was a_ general 
movement thither. (Poor old Buggins had 
a customer, and couldn’t make out what 
the deuce it was all about! Completely 
out of it was Buggins !) 

There wasa sound of running to and fro 
and voices saying this, that and the other 
thing about Kipps. Ring-a-dinger, ring-a- 
dinger went the dinner-bell all unheeded. 
The whole of the Emporium was suddenly 
bright-eyed, excited, hungry to tell some- 
body, to find at any cost somebody who 
didn’t know and be first to tell them: 
“Kipps has been left thirty-forty-fifty 
thousand pounds !” 

“ What!” cried the senior porter, 
“Him !” and ran up to the counting-house 
as eagerly as though Kipps had broken 
his neck, 

“One of our chaps just been left sixty 
thousand pounds,” said the first appren- 
tice, returning, aftera great absence, to his 
customer. 

“Unexpectedly ?” said the customer. 

** Quite,” said the first apprentice. 

“I’m sure if Anyone deserves it, it’s 
Mr. Kipps,” said Miss Mergle, and her 
train rustled as she hurried to the counting- 
house. 

There stood Kipps amidst a_pelting 
shower of congratulations. His face was 
flushed and his hair disordered. He still 
clutched his hat and best umbrella in his 
left hand. His right hand was any one’s 
to shake rather than his own. (Ring-a- 
dinger, ring-a-dinger ding, ding, ding, dang 
you!” went the neglected dinner-bell.) 

“Good old Kipps!” said -Pearce, 
shaking: ‘Good old Kipps!” 

Booch rubbed one anemic hand upon 
the other. ‘‘ You're sure it’s all right, 
Mr. Kipps ?” he said in the background. 

‘‘Y’m sure we all congratulate him,” 
said Miss Mergle. 

“Great Scott!” said the new young 
lady in the glove department. ‘Twelve 
hundred a year! Great Scott! You 
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aren’t thinking of marrying any one, are 
you, Mr. Kipps ?” 

“Three pounds five-and-ninepence a 
day,” said Mr, Booch, working in his 
head almost miraculously. 

Every one, it seemed, was saying how 
glad they were it was Kipps, except the 
junior apprentice, upon whom—he being 
the only son of a widow, and used to 
having the best of everything as a right — 
an intolerable envy, a sense of unbearable 
wrong, had cast its gloomy shade. All 
the rest were quite honestly and simply 
glad—gladder perhaps at that time than 
Kipps, because they were not so over- 
powered. oe 

Kipps went downstairs to dinner, 
emitting fragmentary disconnected state- 


ments. ‘Never expected anything of 
the sort. When this here old Bean 
told me, you could have knocked me 


down with a feather. He says, ‘ You 
been lef’ money.’ Even then I didn’t 
expect it'd be mor’n a hundred pounds 
perhaps. Something like that.” 

With the sitting down to dinner and 
the handing of plates the excitement 
assumed a more orderly quality. ‘The 
housekeeper emitted congratulations as 
she carved, and the maidservant became 
dangerous to clothes with the plates— 
she held them anyhow, one expected to 


see one upside-down even—she found 
Kipps so fascinating to look at. Every 


one was the brisker and hungrier for the 
news (except the junior apprentice), and 
the housekeeper carved with unusual 
liberality. It was high old times there 
under the gaslight, high old times. 
“I’m sure if any one deserves it,” said 
Miss Mergle— pass the salt, please—it’s 
Kipps.” 

‘The babble died away a little as Car- 
shot began barking across the table at 
Kipps. ‘You'll be a bit of a Swell, 
Kipps,” he said. “You won't hardly 
know yourself.” 

“Quite the 
Mergle. 

“Many veal gentlemen’s families,” said 
the housekeeper, “‘ have to do with less.” 

“See you on the Leas,” said Carshot. 
“My gu——!” He met the house- 
keepers eye. She had spoken about 
that before. “ My eye!” he said tamely, 
lest words should mar the day. 

“You'll go to London, I reckon,” said 
Pearce. ‘ You'll be a man about town. 
We shall see you mashing ’em, with 


gentleman,” said Miss 
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violets in your button’ole down the 
Burlington Arcade.” | 

**One of these West End flats. 
be my style,” said Pearce. 
class club.” 

“Aren’t these clubs a bit ’ard to get 
into?” asked Kipps, open-eyed over a 
mouthful of potato. 

“No fear. Not for 
Pearce, 

And the girl in the laces, who had 
acquired a cynical view of Modern 
Society from the fearless exposures of 
Miss Marie Corelli, said, ‘‘ Money goes 
everywhere nowadays, Mr. Kipps.” 

But Carshot showed the true British 
strain. “If I was Kipps,” he said, 
pausing momentarily for a knifeful of 


That'd 
“And a first- 


Money,” said 


gravy, ‘“‘I should go to the Rockies 
and shoot bears.” 
“T’d certainly ‘ave a run over to 


Boulogne,” said Pearce, ‘Sand look about 
a bit. I’m going to do that next Easter 
myself, anyhow—see if I don't.” 

*“Go to Oireland, Mr. Kipps,” came 
the soft insistence of Biddy Murphy, 
who managed the big workroom, flushed 
and shining in the Irish way as she spoke. 
“Go to Oireland. Ut’s the loveliest 
country in the world. Outside car-rs. 
Fishin’, shootin’, huntin’. An’ pretty 
gals! Eh! You should see the Lakes 
of Killarney, Mr. Kipps!” And _ she 
expressed ecstacy by a facial pantomime, 
and smacked her lips. 

And presently they crowned the event. 

It was Pearce who said, “‘ Kipps, you 
ought to stand Sham!” 

And it was Carshot who found 
more poetical word “Champagne.” 

“Rather!” said Kipps hilariously, and 
the rest was a question of detail and 
willing emissaries, “Here it comes!” 
they said, as the apprentice came down 
the staircase. ‘‘ How about the shop ?” 
said some one. “Oh! hang the shop!” 
said Carshot, and made gruntulous de- 
mands for a corkscrew with a thing to 
cut the wire. Pearce, the dog! had a 
wire cutter in his pocket-knife. | How 
Shalford would have stared at the gold- 
tipped bottles if he had chanced to take 
an early train! Bang went the corks, 
and bang! Gluck, gluck, gluck, and 
sizzle ! 

When Kipps found them all standing 
about him under the gas flare, saying 
almost solemnly ‘‘ Kipps!” with tumblers 

“Have it in tumblers,” 


upheld. . . 


the 
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Carshot had said, “‘ have it in tumblers. It 
isn’t a wine like you have in glasses. Not 
like port and sherry. It cheers you up, 
but you don’t get drunk. It isn’t hardly 
stronger than lemonade. They drink it 
at dinner, some of ’em, every day.” 

“What! At three-and-six a bottle!” 
said the housekeeper incredulously. 

“* They don’t stick at ¢hat,” said Car- 
shot, ‘ not the champagne sort.” 

The housekeeper pursed her lips and 
shook her head. . . 

When Kipps, I say, found them all 
standing up to toast him in that manner, 
there came such a feeling in his throat 
and face that for the life of him he 
scarcely knew for a moment whether he 
was not going to cry. ‘ Kipps!” they 
all said, with kindly eyes. It was very 
good of them, and hard there wasn’t a 
stroke of luck for them all! 

But the sight of upturned chins and 
glasses pulled him together again. 

They did him honour. Unenviously 
and freely they did him honour. 

For example, Carshot being subsequently 
engaged in serving cretonne, and desiring 
to push a number of rejected blocks up 
the counter in order to have space for 
measuring, swept them by a powerful and 
ill-calculated movement of the arm, with 
a noise like thunder, partly on to the floor 
and partly on to the foot of the. still 
gloomily preoccupied junior apprentice. 
And Buggins, whose place it was to shop- 
walk while Carshot served, shopwalked 
with quite unparalleled dignity, dangling 
a new season’s sunshade with a crooked 
handle on one finger. He arrested each 
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customer who came down the shop with 
a grave and penetrating look. “Showing 
very ‘tractive line new sheason’s shun- 
shade,” he would remark, and after a 
suitable pause, ‘‘’Markable thing, one our 
’sistants leg’sy twelve ’undred a year. V’ry 
tractive. Nothing more to-day, mum? 
No!” And he would then go and hold 
the door open for them with perfect 
decorum and with the sunshade dangling 
elegantly from his left hand. 

And the second apprentice, serving a 
customer with cheap ticking, and being 
asked suddenly if it was strong, answered 
remarkably. “Oo! zo, mum! Strong ! 
Why, itain’t’ardly strongerthan lemonade.” 

‘The head porter, moreover, was filled 
with a virtuous resolve to break the 
record as a lightning packer and make up 
for lost time. Mr. Swaffenham of the 
Sandgate Riviera, for example, who was 
going out to dinner that night at seven, 
received at half-past six, instead of the 
urgently needed dress-shirt he expected, 
a corset specially adapted to the needs 
of persons inclined to embonpoint. A 
parcel of summer underclothing selected 
by the elder Miss Waldershawe was some- 
how distributed in the form of gratis 
additions throughout a number of parcels 
of a less intimate nature, and a box of 
millinery on approval to Lady Pamshort 
(at Wampachs) was enriched by the addi- 
tion of the junior porter’s cap. P 

These little things, slight in themselves, 
witness perhaps none the less eloquently 
to the unselfish exhilaration felt through- 
out the Emporium at the extraordinary 
and unexpected enrichment of Mr. Kipps. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE TZARINA. 
Photo by Levitsky, St. Petersburg. 


its crest opens the massive arch of the 
Morskaia, whence come the carriages of 
the great folk who drive from the Nevsky 
Prospekt. The arch is a majestic and 
ponderous span of terra cotta, surmounted 
with mighty men and horses in bronze, 
and from its cathedral shadows the carriage 
of the Tzar emerged that day I saw him 
first. 

It was a pale day of the moist Russian 
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HE half-moon of cobbled ground summer, and the Tzar had come frem 

at the back of the Winter Palace Peterhof to say farewell to a war-bound 
in St. Petersburg is as fine an regiment. Through the arch and _ into 
open space as any in Europe, and at the wan afternoon rode first a squad of 


Cuirassiers of the Body- 
guard, a splash of cordial 
colour flung suddenly into 
the scene. The meagre 
light glinted on helmet and 
cuirass, and sparkled here 
and there on the drawn 
sabres and the accoutre- 
ment of the horses, and 
the party came down across 
the cobbles at a stirring 
trot, all sparkle and jingle, 
a fine and splendid thing 
to see. After them, an- 
other band of colour, a 
chain, let us say, of strong 
hues — officers of the 
Household, generals, 
admirals and princes, and 
behind these a small black 
victoria, drawn by two big 
stallions ; and then more 
soldiers. 

With a clatter of hoofs 
the party dashed down the 
way and into the great 
gates of the Palace, but as 
they passed there was to 
see a man who sat in the 
carriage, the man for whom 
all the splendour of arms 
and panoply was called 
into being. It was but the 
briefest glance, a mere 
peg on which to hang a first 
impression, but it told on 
me with an effect of dismay. 
Framed and overshadowed in the black 
hood of his carriage, I saw, bolt upright 
and motionless, a little figure immacu- 
lately neat, with a face of dead pallor. 
Fair hair and a beard duly dressed to a 
point failed to withdraw from it a quality 
of dollishness; an utter vacancy, the 
emptiness of soul-weariness and _ futility, 
governed it altogether. Against its dark 
background, it stood forth as blank and 
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white as paper, a thing awful in its corpse- 
like impassivity, yet pitiable, sorrow-stirring 
and sad asachild in pain. The hands, 
I think, were crossed loosely on the 
knees, and I know that the eyes stared 
unwinkingly in front. It was a_ tragic 
effigy of weariness that the Cuirassiers 
guarded, a body shrining a soul worn and 
distressed, a visible and warning token of 
the dread that stalks through Russia. 

Four seconds, and the carriage was 
past; but I wondered then if perhaps 
some humble ‘Tzar-worship- 
ping man might not have 
seen his Emperor face to 
face for the first time in 
the grimly ineffectual doll 
that flashed past between 
the horsemen. 

That view of the Tzar 
is one which must be 
recognised and taken into 
account, the view which 
presents his quite promi- 
nent weakness and lack of 
personality. Nicholas II. 
was built for a_ limited 
monarchy, to be the jewelled 
figure-head of a state, aloof 
from politics, and-> active 
only automatically. As 
public life is now framed 
in Russia, this autocrat 
cannot evade responsibility 
and action ; and though he 


is, by virtue of his own 
colourlessness, the mere 
appliance of whatsoever 
Minister or Grand Duke 
may be master of the 
situation for the time be- 
ing, it is from him that 


all authority emanates, to 
him that all curses return, 
and Nicholas is before all 
things a serious man, a 
Tzar who would be potent 
and is feverish. His ex- 
cursions from the barren 
serenity of his throne into the affairs of 
the country never have results. With 
him, to instruct a Minister is to be 
bamboozled. He isa motor with a brake, 
which is only loosened for a purpose, 
when the unceasing wars between the 
great departments of the Government 
spur some one to range the Tzar on his 
side and smother the opposition with the 
Imperial blanket. 
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A particular example of the Tzar being 
used by one department against another 
occurred last year, when the seizure of 
the British mail steamer Malacca by the 
ships of the Russian volunteer fleet caused 
the relations between the two countries 
to become definitely strained. ‘The whole 
matter lay at the doors of the Admiralty. 
Their man had done the thing, and 
whether at the instigation or suggestion 
of his superiors or not, the Grand Duke 
Alexander Michaelovitch and Admiral 
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THE TZAR. 


Photo by Levitsky, St. Petersburg. 


Avellan made no secret of their entire 
approval of his adventure. ‘The Admiralty, 
having a direct professional concern in the 
matter, was the department most con- 
sistently hostile to England, and there 
was a prospect that they would support 
their subordinate at any cost. ‘Their 
relations with the Foreign Office were 
already inamicable, for Count Lamsdorff, 
with that steady Gothic prudence which 
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compensates him for the lack of genius, 
had been assiduous in his endeavours to 
refrain at least from purposeless exaspera- 
sion of Britain, and the departments 
had shown their teeth to one another 
over the question of the passage of 
the Dardanelles. So now, when the 
prompt British note of protest was pre- 
sented, Lamsdorff was eager to render 
satisfaction, while the Admiralty, high 
in favour at Court, was determined to 
meet all demands with a truculent 
defiance. 

It is impossible to render the situation 
by a Western analogy. It was more than 
half a personal matter; and since Count 
Lamsdorff had at the moment no Grand 
Duke in hand, he had to walk with 
caution in opposing Alexander Michaelo- 
vitch. ‘There were some of the elements 
of comedy, too, for it was Lamsdorff, and 
not the Admiralty fire-eaters, who must 
receive the British Ambassador, Sir 
Charles Hardinge ; and things might have 
been funny had not the delay in account- 
ing for the seizure of the ship evoked 
from Britain a further and final communi- 
cation, which contained an unequivocal 
demand for the release of the AZalacca 
forthwith. It was, in short, an ultimatum 
in all but form, and it lacked nothing of 
brief force and clearness. With it came 
news from the south of the activity of 
the Mediterranean Fleet, and all the 
Government knew that Russia was now 
facing a bleak alternative of surrender 
or war with Britain. 

And even then the Admiralty was 
triumphant, florid with power, blindly 
exultant over the mess it had made in 
the affairs of the Empire. Alexander 
Michaelovitch went daily to the ‘Tzar, and 
was the man of the moment. Lamsdorff 
saw the Emperor only at his weekly 
official audience. All his plans, his long 
dispositions of policy, were crumbling ; 
it was only at the last moment, with the 
ultimatum to answer, that he lapsed the 
dignity of his office in his political need 
and went to work in orthodox Russian 
style. He got himself a Grand Duke, 
in the person of Constantin Constantino- 
vitch, the Tzar’s uncle, a big pleasant 
man who writes verse and occasionally 
acts Hamlet. For ordinary purposes of 
inter-departmental politics the Grand 
Duke Constantin would be inaccessible ; 
as it was, Lamsdorff’s appeal to him was 
an inspiration. He has weight because 
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he is disinterested and, as a rule, un- 
interested in State affairs. He appeared 
now asan altruist engaged on behalf of the 
safety of Russia, and together they sought 
that veiled source of power, the Dowager 
Empress. 

It was to Tsarskoe Seloe they went, 
though His Majesty was at Peterhof,. 
Yet the same evening, in a certain house 
upon the French Quay, I was told that the 
Tzar had received Lamsdorff privately, had 
been closeted with him for over two hours, 
and that the JZa/acca was to be released. 

“ And after that,” my informant added, 
* Nicholas sent for his chaplain. He will 
be praying all night.” 

Next morning the Embassy was satis- 
fied, and the Admiralty was_ singularly 
rude to the special correspondent who 
dropped in for a chat. 

Socially, of course, the rule of the 
Court is absolute; yet the influence of 
the ‘Tzar upon the life of his capital is 
trivial. His officers copy his beard, as 
the mild German clerk duplicates the 
ambitious moustache of the Kaiser; but 
in regard to manners and morals Nicholas 
is as little effectual as any of the priests 
about him. King Edward has helped to 
set the fashion of good form ; Nicholas’ 
opinion on points of behaviour is un- 
ascertained. ‘Tolerance is a poor word 
to ascribe to St. Petersburg society, just 
as vice is a false one. Vice implies a 
deterioration, a deflection into lower paths, 
but the uncleanness of Russian society 
has so broad a quality of naiveté, is 
so plainly an evidence of the non-attain- 
ment of Western standards and the in- 
stinctive leaning towards the looser codes 
of the Orient, that one hesitates to 
attribute it to a deliberate descent. How- 
ever, whatever its nature, a certain in- 
stability of morals rules riotously ; and it 
is significant that one of the Tzar’s nick- 
names is “the little married man,” or 
“the little family man.” The Russian 
phrase is capable of both meanings, and 
carries just that taint of contemptuous 
patronage which has come to be under- 
stood in the word dourgeois. Marriage 
in Russia, or monogamy at least, has still 
somewhat the air of an importation, and 
no one has a more immediate strength 
than the mistress of a Grand Duke, 
flaunted shamelessly before the eyes of 
noble ladies and the wives of citizens. 
And thus it is in the midst of a kind 
of sensual putrescence, in an atmosphere 






























































of moral irresponsibility, that Nicholas monarch had succumbed to those whose 
lives his little blameless life. interest it was to keep intact the authority 

“Who is that lady ?” 
as a more than usually superb odadisgue Warsaw, he finally killed all the hopes 


drove past his 
carriage, 

“ Majesty, it 
is not a lady,” 
ventured his 
aide-de-camp. 

‘* Bat 5 
was not with 
her,” said the 
‘T'zar, mentioning 
the particular 
Duke one would 
expect to see 
with her. 

This little man 
came to his 
throne buoyed 
by the hopes 
of oppressed 
Russia, recog- 
nised too soon 
as her redeemer. 
His predecessor, 
Alexander IIL, 
had stamped out 
thatsubterranean 
fire of rebellion 
which flamed at 
the death of 
Alexander IL, 
killed like a dog 
in a back street 
of St. Petersburg, 
and there re- 
mained for 
Nicholas II. only 
to put into force 
the reforms 
devised by 
Alexander II. 
In him, Russia 
looked for the 
man who should 
see the path to 
civilisation and 
follow it un- 
swervingly; to 
this day the Tzar 
is credited with 
excellent inten- 
tions. But his 


first public act, when he rebuffed the level callousness, which are characteristic 
Provincial Council of Tver, andannounced of the noble Russian. At all times 
his resolve to maintain the principle of nervous, an easy prey to gloom and 
autocracy, showed that already the young 
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he asked once, of the throne. Later, during a visit to 


of Poland for 
freedom of con- 
science, From 
the beginning he 
was the mere 
vehicle of the 
powerful ; to this 
day he has never 
risen from that 
level. 

I have spoken 
to many men and 
women who 
know the Tzar 
personally, and 
though there is 
disagreement 
with regard to 
certain points in 
his character, all 
are agreed as to 
one thing. A 
lady whose con- 
nection with the 
Ministry of the 
Imperial Court is 
an intimate one 
told me that on 
one occasion the _ 
Tzar had paused 
suddenly while 
talking with her, 
and then re- 
marked: “Do 
you ever feel as 
though everyone 
pitied you ha 

She answered 
something or 
other, and he 
added, ‘“ ‘There 
are some people 
in this room who 
behave as if they 
thought me mad. 
Now I am not 


mad.” 
It is that—the 
THE GREAT WHITE TZAR. Tzar’s tempera- 
A CaricATURE PorTRAIT. ment lacks the 


calm balance, the 


depression, he runs at whiles to the 
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opposite extreme, the very apex of 
hysteria. Officers at Court have seen him 
weep like a woman, with fits in which his 
voice trembles to an emasculate treble and 
finishes in a scream. He poises always 
upon the edge of an emotional crisis, and 
when he affects calm he gives it evidence 
in a reckless ruthlessness which even De 
Plehve could not excel. 

The doctrine of divine right, that 
tawdry shield of weak monarchs, finds in 
him the most absolute acceptance. The 
nature of the Russian constitution imposes 
it, to begin with. One cannot conceive an 
autocracy without this mental darkness. ‘l’o 
Nicholas, no function of the Government 
has such importance as that of safeguard- 
ing the Imperial Family from the assaults 
of malcontents. Men like De Plehve, 
whose rigour and force have screened the 
Tzar from bomb throwers, have been 
exalted to the highest office in the state 
for no other merit. De Plehve was a 
policeman born. He won his spurs as 
an oppressor of Poles in Warsaw, and was 
tried then as Chief of Secret Police in 
St. Petersburg. Here he made his in- 
delible mark. He drew an impenetrable 
cordon of guards and spies about the 
‘T'zar, sacrificing his men to this cause 
alone. 

Particulars of attempted outrages on 
the ‘Tzar are strenuously suppressed by 
the censor, but they have not been few. 
Indeed, no year passes but the Anarchists 
try their luck, and Nicholas has good 
warrant for his shakiness. Nothing pays 
so well as to save the Tzar. General 
Kleigels, now Governor of Kieff, found 
a rather clever plot, which involved the 
making of bombs in a barge on one of 
the canals, and has since seen reason to 
congratulate himself. He was accused 
of embezzlement on a large scale of 
money destined for the maintenance of 
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the St. Petersburg fire brigade, but before 
he could be impeached in form the Tzar 
stepped in and made him Governor of 
Kieff, a position which enables him to 
laugh at any attempt to prosecute. 

The prayers of the Tzar have been the 
subject of many jests in Russia. I saw 
him once formally suppliant in the vast 
and splendid Isaac Cathedral, kneeling in 
front of a corps of bishops and between 
two lines of cuirassiers. A stiff broidered 
robe was over his shoulders, and from 
where I stood I could see only that and 
the back of his head. ‘There were chants 
and anthems innumerable ; but presently, 
when choir and priests were hushed, there 
came a thin treble pipe, a staccato squeak 
like a child’s suppressed exclamation— 
the voice of the Tzar in prayer! He is 
the head of the Church in Russia, and 
perhaps of all his distinctions he prides 
himself most on this. It is a vanity that 
has been carefully fostered in him by 
M. Pobiedonostzeff, the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, whom the accessibility 
of the Tzar to flattery has made one of 
the great forces of Russian politics. 

Little, scared, fooled—this is the Tzar. 
Blind, ineffective, and hysterical—this is 
the ruler of the Russian Empire. When 
a cast of his head, made for the purpose 
of a new coinage, was submitted to a 
great criminological authority in Paris, 
who was not told whose it was, the expert, 
after a careful examination, pronounced 
solemnly, “This is the head of a melan- 
choly maniac.” But that is not true. 
‘The real Tzar is better illustrated by 
another story, which was given to me as 
true. An official approached him with 
papers to be signed, and found him 
lounging drearily in his room. 

“Your Majesty———” began the official. 

“Tam not your Majesty,” replied the 
Tzar. “Iam tired!” 
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XV.—WITH MR. J. CHURTON COLLINS. 


SCENE: A/r. 

W. A. Did you enjoy your holiday 
in Devonshire ? 

Mr. Collins. Not much. ‘The fact 

I was too much run down to enjoy 
anything thoroughly. 

W. A. In that case I should have 
thought Plymouth too relaxing to suit 
you. 

Mr. Collins. It is not bracing, cer- 
tainly ; but you easily get up to Dartmoor, 
where the air is splendid. We spent a 
good deal of time there; and I had an 
opportunity of seeing over the great 
convict prison at Princetown, which inter- 
ested me not a little. 

W. A. Oh yes, I know you are a 
student of crime and criminals, I re- 
member hearing you and H. B. Irving 
comparing notes as to your rival collec- 
tions of murder-cases. What awakened 
your passion for criminology ? 

Mr. Collins. Excuse me—it is not 
“criminology” (a barbarous word!) that 
interests me. Criminology, I take it, 
studies our erring fellow-creatures as a 
class, and generalises about them. It 
does not concern itself with the individual 
criminal, and still less with the details 
of his crime. It is a branch of anthro- 
pology ; whereas my interest in crime is 
purely psychological. Criminology takes 
the convict ready-made: I| like to study 
him in the making, and to trace the 
reactions of his deed-—or the deed 
which he is accused—upon the people 
who are brought into contact with it, 

W. A. In short, you not 
amateur Lombroso ? 

Mr. Collins. Not at all. ‘The social 
problem of crime is no more to me than 
any other social problem, What fas- 
cinates me is the manifold insight into 
human character which you can always 
gain from a well-reported murder-trial. 

W. A. Well, | withdraw the 
“criminology,” and ask again, 
started you on this line of study? 

Mr. Collins. Oddly enough—for one 
can seldom put one’s finger on the origin 
of a taste or tendency —in this case, I 
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can tell you exactly. I have always had 
an almost morbid desire to get at facts 
and trutn; and I had long been con- 
vinced that Macaulay, in his //¢story, 
was extremely unjust to Judge Jcffreys. 
In his account of the case of Alice Lisle 
he makes great capital out of Jeffreys’s 
browbeating of a witness named Dunne. 
I felt sure that he was here misrepre- 
senting Jeffreys, and turned to the State 
Trials to satisfy myself. I found, as I 
suspected, that Dunne was a deliberate 
liar! Jeffreys knew the man was lying ! 
He hated cant, he hated insincerity ; and 
he detected the witness in falsehood after 
falsehood—.a detail which Macaulay en- 
tirely suppresses. In any case, the reading 
of that trial was a new experience to me. 
I felt that it brought me directly into 
touch with human nature, stimulated by 
critical circumstance and stripped of con- 
ventional disguise. And that set me on 
to further reading of the same kind. I 
hunted up the reports of all sorts of trials 
—but of course murder-trials are apt to 
be the most dramatic and the most fully 
reported. Mind you, I don’t care a bit 
for mere narratives of crimes: I must 
get at the actual shorthand report of the 
evidence. It is there that character 
reveals itself. And a murder which is 
not a problem is, in Chaucer’s phrase, 
“not worth a butterfly.” 

W. A. Was it you that suggested to 
our friend Irving his study of Judge 
Jeffreys ? 

Mr. Collins. No; he had published 
that before I knew him. But I have 
often discussed Jeffreys with Yorke Powell, 
and had myself collected material for a 
similar work. Whether Powell may have 
suggested the subject to Irving I don’t 
know. 

W. A. And, in the course of your 
researches, have you come 
miscarriages of justice—any 
Beck cases ? 

Mr. Collins. Only one that I was 
at all clear about—the case of William 
Kirwan, tried in Dublin in 1852 for 
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wife-murder. If you are interested in 
such things-—— 

W. A. Oh yes—the enigma of a 
difficult murder-case has a great fascina- 
tion for me. 

Mr. Collins. And if you are not one 
of the book-engulfers who borrow books, 
as Johnson borrowed sixpence of Boswell 
— not to be repaid ”—— 

W. A. Iam the soul of scrupulosity. 

Mr. Collins. Well, accepting these 
assurances, I will lend you the pamphlet 
that put me on the track of this case. I 
know I have it somewhere (referring to 
Catalogue). H.9.--Ah, here it is: The 
Kirwan Case: Illustrating the Danger of 
Conviction on Circumstantial Evidence, 
and the Necessity of granting New Trials 
in Criminal Cases. Dublin, 1853. I 
won't attempt to tell you the details, but 
it was a most picturesque tragedy. The 
woman was found dead in a tide-washed 
gap called the Long Hole in the cliffs of a 
little island, Ireland’s Eye, about a mile off 
Howth Harbour. Kirwan and she had 
been quite alone on the island, so if any 
one murdered her, he did. But there 
was nothing to show that she had been 
murdered at all—that she had not been 
seized with a fit while bathing, and 
drowned. I went to Howth specially to 
examine the localities, and satisfied myself 
that, on some of the material points on 
which the prosecution rested, the evidence 
was utterly incredible. ‘The whole case 
was bungled—evidence of the utmost im- 
portance was not brought forward, and 
worthless evidence was suffered to pass 
unimpugned. 

W. A. Ihave never been in a court 
of justice without feeling that the law’s 
delay, of which Hamlet complained, was 
nothing to the law’s _ perfunctoriness. 
Was this man Kirwan hanged, then ? 

Mr. Collins. No; there was a great 
outcry against the verdict, and, after the 
usual illogical fashion when sentiment 
and law clash—because the wife in all 
probability died a natural death—the 
husband’s sentence was commuted to 
transportation. So strong was my con- 
viction of his innocence that I thought 
of trying to reopen the case, but couldn’t 
find out whether Kirwan was still alive. 

W. A. And this mystery of Ireland’s 
Eye (what a title for a melodrama!) is 
your one case of a miscarriage of justice ? 

Mr. Collins. ‘the only case on 
which I felt a strong conviction. But I 


could only I mustn’t—tell you of a 
more recent case in which I strongly 
suspect that justice miscarried in the 
opposite direction, a man being acquitted 
who in all probability did the deed. 

W. A. Why mustn’t you satisfy my 
morbid curiosity ? 

Mr. Collins. Because the man in 
question is alive and, I am told, “ doing 
well.” ‘To give details of the case would 
of course be to identify him. ‘There, 
again, I investigated the case on the spot, 
and a circumstance, undisclosed at the 
trial, came to my knowledge that greatly 
strengthened the presumption against the 
accused—-though I don’t say it would 
have convicted him. 

W. A. So, even with all our apparatus 
of police, it is not the case that ‘* Mordre 
wol out, that see we day by day”? 

Mr. Collins. Of course not. The 
police are constantly being baffled in their 
quest for the perpetrator of a known 
crime; and who shall say how many 
crimes pass wholly unsuspected ? 

W. A. That suggests rather a good idea 
forapendanttoStevenson’s “Suicide Club.” 
Why not an “ Undetected Murderers’ 
Club,” at which the people who have “killed 
their man ”—or woman—and gone scot- 
free should meet and compare notes? 
They would recognise one another by a 
sort of freemasonry, each having a ten- 
dency, perhaps, in moments of abstraction, 
to reproduce the gesture of his crime— 
strangling, stabbing, poison-dropping or 
what not,—as we who have free souls 
rattle our keys or twiddle our watch- 
chains. One can imagine an opening 
scene in which a Judge and a Cabinet 
Minister, strolling arm-in-arm along Pall 
Mall, should observe a Bishop on the 
steps of the Athenzeum Club, toying idly 
with his windpipe, and should whisper in 
sinister unison, ‘‘ He is one of ws!” ‘They 
would then accost him, each performing 
the little pantomime appropriate to his 
case, and would invite him to the next 
symposium of their confraternity. ‘There 
he would meet several peers, representa- 
tives of all the learned professions—par- 
ticularly the medical—a dissenting pastor 
or two, and members of the lower and 
lower-middle classes sufficient to illustrate 
the great principle that crime levels all 
ranks. After exchanging confidences with 
the dramatic critic on his right and the 
costermonger on his left, he would leave 
the banquet-hall with a widened sense of 
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human sympathy, and with the load of 
secrecy lifted from his chest. 

Mr. Collins. But why omit the 
ladies from your scheme? Some of the 
most scientific murders ever perpetrated 
were due to them. 

W. A. I agree, and I beg their pardon. 
We must make room for Locusta and 
Lady Macbeth, for Madame _ Brinvilliers 
and Mrs. Manning. ‘lhe conversation 
would be general up to the dessert, leaving 
anatomical details for discussion after the 
ladies had withdrawn. But I fear we are 
treatingaserious topic with unseemly levity. 

Mr. Collins. ‘Yalkingof Lady Macbeta, 
one thing that greatly interests me in the 
study of judicial records is the light they 
so often throw on S:akespeare and the 
Elizabethan dramatists. 

W. A. No doubt: 
great amateurs of crime. 

Mr. Collins. ‘The most remarkable 
instance that I remember was this. (It 
was told me by an uncle of mine, who 
was a coroner: the case had come be- 
fore his court.) An old man was found 
murdered beside a canal in Cheshire, and 
a bargeman and his wife were tried for 
the crime. After they were convicted, the 
woman said, “I did not do it; but I am 
as guilty as he. It was me that was to 
have done it; but when I came to 
where he lay asleep in the moonlight, the 
old man looked so like my father that 
I couldn't.” Shakespeare, you see, knew 
what he was about. 

W. A. Maeterlinck, as I daresay you 
remember, will have it that he and _ his 
fellows were too much taken up with 
criminal human nature, or at any rate with 
violences and abnormalities ; and I’m 
afraid that criticism might also apply to 
your—and my—interest in what may be 
briefly described as the Newgate Calendav. 

Mr. Collins. 1 don’t agree: ‘my 
withers are unwrung.” As a rule, what 
we call the abnormal is nothing but an 
excessive manifestation of the normal. It 
is the normal forcing itself to the surface 
—the potential revealing itself in the 


they, too, were 


actual. As compared with the general 
run of mountains, Etna and Vesuvius 


may seem abnormal; but they are in 
fact the normal manifestation of forces 
which underlie and have fashioned the 
most innocent-seeming protuberances, 
Besides, the interest of a murder-trial 
often lies quite as much in incidental 
revelations of character on the part of the 
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subsidiary personages as in the psychology 
of the leading actors. 

W. A. I noticed the other day that 
you are one of the Vice-Presidents of a 
newly formed Ethological Society. That, 
I suppose, is an organisation for the 
study of character ? 

Mr. Collins. I don’t know as much 
about it and its methods as a Vice- 
President ought to; but its founder, Dr, 
Hollander, whom I happen to know, and 
who is an interesting man, asked me to 
join. The object of the society, as he 
explained it, is the study of applied 
psychology—of individual cases rather 
than general laws, 

W. A. Inductive rather than deduc- 
tive psychology, in fact ? 

Mr. Collins. Roughly speaking, yes. 
‘The idea is as old as Bacon and the 
Lnstauratio Magna. Wo you mind reach- 
ing me that folio, just at your hand? 
Nathaniel Wanley’s Wonders of the Little 
World. Here, you see, he quotes in his 
preface from Bacon: ‘I suppose it 
would much conduce to the Magnanimity 
and Honour of Man if a collection were 
made of the Ultimities (as the Schools 
speak) or the Summities (as Pindar) of 
Humane Nature, principally out of the 
foithful Reports of History.” That, I 
fancy, pretty nearly represents the principle 
of the society, though evidence from his- 
tory must nowadays take a second place. 

W. A. I don’t know Dr. Hollander, 
but I once had an interesting correspond- 
ence with him, arising out of an article 
of mine called, I think, ‘‘ Doctors of 
Psychology.” I have long been persuaded 
that we ought to have consulting-physicians 
on questions of character and talent. It 
seems to me that experimental psychology 
has now reached a point at which it 
should be possible for an expert to test 
the bent of our faculties, very much as 
an oculist tests our eyes. 

Mr. Collins. Is not that just what 
the phrenologists profess to do? And 
though the common phrenologist — is 
generally a quack, I agree with Dr. 
Hollander that the basic principle of 
phrenology—the localisation of function 
in the brain—is absolutely established. 

W. A. Yes; but my Doctor of 
Psychology would be much more than a 
phrenologist. He would, of course, study 
the cranial measurements and proportions 
of his subject, among other indices of 
character ; but he would take cognisance 
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of a much wider range of symptoms, and 
he would put his client— 1 won’t say his 
“patient ”—through a series of test-exer- 
cises, in order to study faculty in action. 
Differing from the phrenologist in the 
greater variety of his methods, he would 
at the same time differ from the alienist 
in devoting himself primarily to the study 
of the normal and healthy subject. Don’t 
you think there is something in this idea ? 

Mr. Collins. It would ill become a 
Vice-President of the Ethological Society 
to say you nay. But I don’t quite see in 


problem of which one may say: so/vitur 
ambulando. 

W. A. In some cases, yes ; but not 
in the majority; or only after wasteful, 
and sometimes irreparable, mistakes have 
been made. I should say that the boy 
who clearly realises his bent, and is 
permitted to follow it unhampered, is a 
rare exception. But perhaps you think 
that in these matters the principle of 
following the line of least resistance does 
not apply, and that it is the business of 
education to run counter to bias? 
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what circumstances, or to what ends, one 
would apply to your character-consultants. 

W. A. ‘Their great practical use, I 
conceive, would lie in the guidance they 
could afford to parents and guardians, 


pastors and masters, in the up-bringing of 


children. I would have every child, from, 
say, its fifth year onwards, examined once 
a year by a Doctor of Psychology, that its 
radical proclivities and disabilities might be 
clearly recognised, its chance deficiencies 
(as distinct from disabilities) remedied, and 
its whole education and career shaped in 
accordance with its innate soul-structure. 
Mr. Collins. But surely that is a 


Mr. Collins. ‘That, as you state it, 
would be a singularly stupid doctrine. No 
sane man nowadays believes in an abso- 
lutely stereotyped process of education, 
applicable to all cases. At the same time, 
I would not give much for the balance of 
a mind in the cultivation of which “the 
line of least resistance ” had been followed 
throughout. ‘The true principle is ele- 
mentary and obvious : up to a certain age 
(say fourteen or fifteen) education ought 
to be more or less conventional, for up to 
that point it is not the thing learnt, but 
the moral discipline of learning that chiefly 
matters. The thing to be aimed at is the 
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formation of habits of obedience, concen- 
tration and accuracy. Butafter that point 
1 hold that the human being commits 
high treason who thwarts another’s natural 


bent. There is an excellent passage in 
Plato on the point. Now, where is that 
book? . . . No, it is hopeless—some one 


has been “tidying up” here. Never 
mind : I think I can recall it pretty closely. 
It runs like this: “No trace of slavery 
ought to be associated with the studies 
of free men; for though bodily labour 
pursued under coercion does no harm to 
the body, no knowledge acquired by com- 
pulsion remains in the mind.” 

W. A. But that principle, you say, 
does not apply before the of 
fourteen ? 

Mr. Collins. I think not. 

W. A. So that it would be useless for 
one of my Doctors of Psychology to test 
a child’s dispositions at an earlier age? 
Up to fourteen, all must go through the 
regulation mill ? 

Mr. Collins. ‘That is too much to say. 
Of course there may be cases in which 
the requisite discipline may be obtained 
even while the boy’s natural bias is 
respected. ‘Thring, at Uppingham, you 
know, was one of the first to experiment in 
that direction—to react against the stereo- 
typed scholastic methods. 

W. A. And with what result ? 

Mr. Collins. With excellent moral 
results, certainly. The boys he turned 
out did not, as a rule, win the conventional 
successes—take the great university prizes, 
or rise to the leading positions in Church 
and State. But they made first-rate 
soldiers and sailors, and good, useful 
citizens. Their value was not of the 
marketable order. ‘They had not the 
talent which (saving your presence) we 
used to attribute to the Scotch at Oxford 
—that of seeing what things were worth 
having, and having them. 

.W. A. Which proved, I suppose, that 
their bias had not been too early respected. 
I agree, of course, as to the necessity for 
sheer intellectual gymnastic in education ; 
but I cannot see why a boy should not 
obtain the requisite gymnastic, from a 
much earlier age than fourteen, in 
wrestling with subjects the mastery of 
which will be of direct advantage to him 
throughout life. Fourteen years is a 
large slice out of our little span—a long 
time to be exercising with mere dumb- 
bells, before beginning to get to work 
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with the real tools or weapons of our 
vocation. 

Mr. Collins. Ah, but you must not 
hurry Nature. You talk as if the whole 
fourteen years might conceivably be 
devoted to the Fach-Studium of the grown 
man—as if the baby were wasting precious 
time in playing with its coral. In the 
majority of cases, on the contrary (and 
apart from sheer economic pressure), 
fourteen is quite unnecessarily early for 
embarking on the Fach-Studium. The 
boy will be a better all-round man—aye, 
and better at his Fach, too—who can 
defer specialisation for six or eight more 
years, and devote them to general culture. 


W. A. Well now, let me shift my 
ground a little, and, admitting your last 
point, inquire whether the ordinary 


classical education is, either before or 
after fourteen, necessarily the best medium 
of culture ? 

Mr. Collins. 
stitute for it? 

W. A. Oh, the obvious alternative— 
science. Not, of course, in all cases: I 
should merely propose a greater freedom 
of election than obtains in most schools. 
However, I am not dogmatising. I 
admit the difficulty of the problem, and 
am quite genuinely an “anxious inquirer.” 

Mr. Collins. I don’t even admit the 
difficulty of the problem. What is the 
supreme end of education? Surely, as 
Milton puts it, “to fit a man to perform 
justly, skilfully and magnanimously all 
the offices both private and public of 
peace and war” or—shall we say ?—to 
train him for happiness, in the largest 
and best sense of the word. And how 
is that end .to be. attained? Why, in 
the harmcnious development of the whole 
man, of his spiritual, moral and esthetic 
sympathies and faculties. But an_ ex- 
clusively scientific training is by no means 
conducive to the harmonious develop- 
ment of a young boy’s nature. It fosters 
the intellectual, the analytic, faculties and 
habits, at the expense of the others. 
There is no end, no rédos, to physical 
studies. Physics either dwell on the 
superficies or plunge you in metaphysics 
—omnia in mysterium abeunt. 

W. A. But is not that just their 
educational value? The highest scientific 
thought, I take it, finds no rest in 
materialism, and inevitably debouches in 
idealism. 


Mr. Collins. 


What would you sub- 


The highest, perhaps ; 
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but we are talking of science not in its 
“ultimities,” but as a means of training 
the young idea. The effect of the ordinary 
scientific teaching upon the ordinary mind 
is not to awaken it to the mysteries of 
existence, but to lull it to rest in 
phenomena, It makes for eixagia as dis- 
tinct from véyors. It tends toa premature 
stereotyping of the mind, It begets a 
sort of intellectual arrogance, a forgetful- 
ness of that great truth which old Owen 
Felltham puts so well: “In many things 
we may sound Nature, in the shallows of 
her revelations ; we may trace -her to her 
second causes; but after that we meet 
with nothing but the puzzle of the soul, 
and the dazzle of the mind’s dim eyes.” 

W. A. From whom did you say you 
were quoting ? 

Mr. Collins. From Owen Felltham 
—the essay ‘On Curiosity in Knowledge ” 
in his Resolves. Of course, in discussing 
any educational question, we must dis- 
tinguish between the rule and_ the 
exception. No doubt there are excep- 
tional natures which, even in early youth, 
can draw the right sort of spiritual nutri- 
ment from scientific studies. But with 
the great mass of boys, if you want to go 
straight to the moral and imaginative 
faculties, you must do so by the way of 
literature. Have you read the life of 
Darwin? You can’t have forgotten how 
he deplores that his absorption in minute 
observation and analytic thought had 
brought about a complete atrophy of 
imaginative habits and sympathies, so 
that he could not even read Shakespeare 
without weariness and disgust. 

W. A. ‘The case of Darwin does not 
seem to me conclusive. Every excess 
must be paid for, excessive specialisation 
among the rest. Besides, is there any 
proof that Darwin, even in his youth, 
possessed the faculties which in later life 
he declared to be atrophied? But in all 
this discussion we are thinking only of 
the physical sciences and ignoring pure 
science. What do you say to mathematics 
as a mental gymnastic ? 

Mr. Collins. 1 will answer you out 
of the mouth of one of the most brilliant 
mathematicians I ever met. Did you 
ever hear of Mark Ambleside ?* Probably 
not ; but mention his name to any of his 
college contemporaries, and you will find 
that ‘hey have not forgotten his extra- 
ordinary gifts and his unique promise. 
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He cleared the board of mathematical 
honours, and was regarded as a man who 
was bound to make a mark in history. I 
had heard much of him, and had heard 
too that he had disappeared from mortal 
ken. Well, I was at one time preparing 
some lectures on the Celtic element in 
English literature, and thought that a 
desirable preliminary would be to get 
some acquaintance, however slight, with 
old Welsh. So I got a Welshman, and 
an excellent Celtic scholar he was, to 
give me some lessons; it was not his 
fault that I made little way with the 
language. One day he happened to quote 
a saying on some question of the hour 
that struck me as_ very remarkable. 
“Who said that?” I asked. “Oh, an 
extraordinary half-broken-down Bohemian 
that I know—a quondam Fellow of —— 
College. Ambleside is his name.” ‘* Mark 
Ambleside?” “ Yes.” ‘ Where did you 
meet him?” “ He’s always to be found 
at ” (mentioning a certain public-house 
in the direction of the Gray’s Inn Road). 
I closed my book at once. ‘Take me to 
him directly,” I said; and off we went. 
He took me to a low tavern in a grimy 
slum. We looked through a glass door, 
and saw about a dozen men in the tap- 
room. ‘‘Yes, there he is,” said the 
Welshman. “ Now, just let us see if you 
can pick him out.” 1 looked from one to 
the other for a long time, and at last 
pitched on a man who seemed to have 
some poor vestiges of the gentleman about 
him. I was wrong. It was to the most 
pitiable wreck, so far as appearance was 
concerned, of all the topers that my tutor 
introduced me. But the moment he 
opened his mouth—well, all I can say 
is, that the only man I ever met who 
could touch him in the amazing brilliance 
of his conversation was Swinburne in his 
younger days. 

W.A. Did you inquire how many 
bibulous Senior Classics there were in the 
same tap-room ? 

Mr. Collins. Come, come ; be serious. 
It is not the fact of this man’s breakdown 
that I call in evidence : it is the judgment 
I have heard him pass on the educational 
value of the particular branch of learning 
in which he especially excelled—mathe- 
matics. They trained, he said, neither the 
judgment nor the taste; they neither 
developed the memory nor induced habits 
of accurate observation; they neither 
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enlarged nor refined nor fertilised the 
mind,—adding that in his opinion they 
stood lowest among all the media of 
education. At their best they were a 
mere intellectual luxury. Poor Ambleside ! 
I hope some day to say more about this 
Porson of mathematics, to whom intel- 
lectually and in the way of amusement | 
owed so much. 

W.A. So we come back to classics as 
the great fertiliser-——— 

Mr, Collins. of any mind that has 
any depth of soil to it. Of course there 
are stony or sandy intelligences that defy 
fertilisation. And then, again, classical 
study may be misdirected: it may be 
degraded into the study of philology. 
There are people who would give a youth 
the key to Sophocles and Plato, and teach 
him that merely to hold the key, without 
unlocking the casket, is classical scholar- 
ship. It is that conception which has, 
thanks to our scholastic fools, all but killed 
the study of Greek. 

W. A. Now, tell me, would you have 
English literature taught in schools as a 
subject by itself, or only as a subsidiary 
branch of the work of classical forms? I 
find in some English schools an idea that 
no one ought to know anything about a 
book he has not actually read, and a 
consequent neglect to give the boys any 
general outline of the development of 
English literature, or any acquaintance 
with what is surely very interesting and 
impertant —the biographical side of literary 
history. ‘The boys read a play or two of 
Shakespeare, Samson Agonistes, and per- 
haps Bacon’s £ssays with their classical 
form-master ; but of special and specially 
skilled instruction in English literature 
they get none at all. I must say that 
seems to me a mistake. 

Mr. Collins. Up toa certain point, I 
agree with you. A general outline of the 
historical development of English litera- 
ture is a necessary part of every decent 
education. ‘The study of special books 
does not serve the same purpose. In 
America and Germany at the present 
moment, the “ man of one book” has it all 
his own way ; but to call a man a scholar 
because he has studied microscopically 
a particular book, or even a_ particular 
author, is like granting a diploma in 
surgery to a man who has dissected a 
hand or a leg, and knows nothing about 
the body as a whole. Study must be 
extensive as well as intensive. At the 
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same time, if you want to divorce the 
teaching of Inglish literature from 
the teaching of the classics, you must not 
look for sympathy from me. 

W. A. I merely suggest that English 
literature should have a recognised place 
of its own, in every school curriculum. 

Mr. Collins. ‘Vhat is a question of 
administrative detail, on which I would 
not think of laying down a hard-and-fast 
rule. But the great principle, for which 
1 have fought a hard fight for eighteen 
years, is that the ancient classics should be 
studied in association with modern litera- 
ture, and modern literature with the 
ancient classics—a proposal self-obvious 
everywhere except at the universities, 
where the motto always is auctoritas pro 
veritate, not veritas pro auctoritate. ‘Yo 
take the example you just mentioned 
one among a thousand --think how Samson 
Agonistes loses half its meaning if it be 
not read in the light of the Greek plays. 

W. A. In fact, you would say with 
Kipling —slightly amended—‘ What can 
they know of English who only English 
know?” But you cannot mean that 
Samson Agonistes is a closed book to the 
man who does not know Greek ? 

Mr. Collins. Not closed, but only 
half open ; its meanings, its associations, 
its beauties, half apprehended. Yet, 
what has the University of Oxford done ? 
It has committed the stupid crime—I can 
use no milder term—of establishing a 
school of English literature from which 
the classics are expressly excluded! 
No crueller blow could have been dealt 
to English scholarship. 

W. A. ‘The formal separation of the 
studies certainly seems unnecessary. 

Mr. Collins. Unnecessary! It is 
calamitous. The Passmore Edwards 
scholarship for the comparative study of 
ancient and modern literature may serve 
as a slight corrective to the evil, and all 
honour to that truly enlightened philan- 
thropist for it ; but what can one scholar- 
ship do against a whole squadron of 
lumbering Goths ? 

W. A. Little enough, I daresay. My 
prejudices are on your side ; though my 
reason (probably from sheer lack of know- 
ledge) sometimes wavers. And now I 
must be off. May | take Zhe Kirwan 
Case with me? I should like to read it. 

Mr. Collins. By all means. Our 


talk began with a crime, and ends with a 
crime. 


[Exit W. A. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY CHARLES MORLEY. 


There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 


Ll Penseroso. 


“HE doors of the Abbey are always 
open, and many a ruffled spirit, 
many an aching heart, seeks con- 

solaticn in the sacred shrine. You may 

enter it when you will, and it is certain 
that you will see some figure bowed in 
prayer; holding silent communion with 
its grey stones, of which every one offers 
a sermon more eloquent than ever pro- 
ceeded from the lips of the most silver- 
tongued of divines ; or lost in meditation, 
with hands clasped and eyes contemplating 
the storied windows, the antique pillars, 
the high-embowered roof. Mortals less 
pious and devout you will encounter at 
every turn, bending over the graves of 
the famous dead, peering down the hazy 
aisles, playing the pilgrim at the memorial 
of a favourite poet or author. You hear 
them exchanging confidences in under- 
tones, for it is strange to note how the 

Spirit of the Abbey casts her magic spell 

over all who pass the portals. The horny- 

handed workman speaks soft and low like 

a courtier ; the very children are hushed ; 

and even the hurrying tourists from the 

Americas and the Colonies, bent on sight- 


seeing, bridle their curious tongues and are 
subdued to reverence. I have never yet 
joined the tramping processions which 
are marched round the royal tombs, and 
listen to English history as it is told by 
the vergers, but it is pleasant to watch 
the looks of the visitors as their 
eyes dwell upon the tombs of our kings 
and queens, and note how the damp, 
crumbling stone quickens dead dust and 
fabulous legend into leaping life, and 
features, crown, sceptre, royal purple of 
the old rulers of England, are conjured 
up for a moment to the most sluggish 
imagination, even in the days of petrol 
and electrons. But there is much to be 
said for the greatly belied vergers, those 
quaint figures in their skull-caps and black 
gowns, whom fate has condemned to such 
a strange profession, and their politeness 
and patience in answering the same old 
questions is beyond belief; it is true 
that they show a tendency to gabble and 
hurry, but they are showmen and should 
be exempt from criticism. 

I was once on familiar terms with one 
of the oldest of them, now gathered to 
his forefathers, who used to take me into 
the hidden places of the Abbey, into its 
secret corners and dark passages. With 
him I have explored the giddy clerestory, 
a hundred-and-one dark nooks which few 
ever see, and he peopled them all with 
stories, and ghosts and legends, I suspect 


eager 
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not altogether to be vouched for by 
antiquarians ; but in such company one 
should be credulous, and allow fancy to 
run riot. Indeed, the old man would 
have glanced fiercely upon a sceptic, for 
he had come to believe sincerely in his 
own lore, though it might not find a 
place in the good Dean’s ‘‘ Memorials.” 
Of that gracious figure he had anecdotes 
too, for he regarded Stanley as part of 
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dead and their graves, surely the pleasantest 
possible path to knowledge of antiquity. 

He seemed to know the Abbey poets 
by heart; and one day, while he was 
waxing discursive on the gloomy tombs 
of royalty, caught me by the lapel of my 
coat, and holding it between his thumb 
and forefinger, began to recite some lines 
in quavering tones, which seemed almost 
a whisper in those awful surroundings. 





“The lovely voices of the choir.” 


the Abbey. 
cloth and reveal to me brasses of knights 
and dames ; he once led me to a strange 
closet in which were piled up fragments 
of saints and angels, of wings and heads 
and feet, and many another relic, blown 
off by high winds ; and would sometimes, 
being then aged, rest on a particular tomb 
which he said was the most comfortable 
of them all, and give me a little lecture 
of his own on the Abbey, accompanied 
by the strangest comments on the great 


Then he would lift up bits of 


** Hfere’s an acre, sown indeed 
With the richest, royalest seed 
That the earth did e’er drink in 
Since the first man dy’d for sin. 
Here the bones of birth have cry’d, 
‘Though gods they were, as men have dy’d.' 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 
Dropt from the ruined sides of kings. 
Here’s a world of pomp and state, 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate.” 


“You know the lines?” he asked. I 
nodded, and smiled assent, not wishing 
But he 


to betray my woeful ignorance. 

















was not satisfied. ‘‘Whose?” ‘ Waller’s,” 
I answered, making a shot. ‘“ Wrong— 
Francis Beaumont,” he chuckled, and so 
I flattered and humoured him with com- 
pliments on his wonderful memory, com- 
paring it, I am ashamed to say, with that 
of Macaulay, the phenomenon. He knew 
bits of Jeremy Taylor out of “ Holy 
Dying,” and endless scraps and_ tags 
which he had committed to memory, 
both English and Latin, and thus no 
doubt mightily impressed such visitors as 
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fingers over it with a sort of gnomish 
glee. How he revelled in the old Chapter- 
house and the paintings on its venerabie 
walls, and drew verbal pictures of the 
chastisements of too frisky monks who 
had strayed beyond the bounds, embel- 
lished with a racy anecdote or two, and 
then would pull himself up, and once more 
became the verger, after this relapse from 
the proprieties, reminding me that here 
was the cradle of Parliaments. But I 
loved to see him best at the afternoon 


“The poor preacher lost in immensity.” 


he took under his wing, and won solid 
reward in pieces of silver. He knew how 
deep down Livingstone lay in the earth, 
and Charles Darwin, and others whose 
graves he had seen dug; he would ex- 


patiate like a Lyell on the geology of 


the Abbey dust, which I should say was 


largely composed of bones. Indeed, of 


these last poor fragments of mortality he 
used to say that he had handled not a 
few. The ancient door of the Pyx Chapel 
is lined with the skin of some pirate 
Danes, so he averred, and he ran his 


services, when he was as grave as the 
Dean himself, for whom, I am sure, many 
a visitor mistook him, the Usher of the 
House of the Lord and the burying- 
place of the mighty. Well I remember 
our last meeting. We were sitting on 
his favourite tomb one morning, when 
he took a bundle of newspaper cuttings 
from his pocket, and read me a portion 
of their contents, which concerned his 
sons. You may judge of my amazement 
when I learnt that they were a pair of 
acrobats, very famous in their day for 
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taking astonishing leaps over tables and 
chairs, and the nature of these the old 
verger explained by throwing his own 


rheumatic limbs over the cold grave of 


the knight upon which we were sitting. 
I always seem to see his figure when | 
pass that way on one of my pilgrimages, 
and ponder for a moment on the human 
weaknesses of vergers, who are, no more 
than actresses and statesmen, superior to 
the flattery of the press. 

But, the gentle reader asks, whatever 
have these discursive memories to do 
with ‘London at Prayer”? Dear Sir, 
or Madam, who do me the honour to 
read these pages, they are merely in- 
tended as illustrations of the point I 
would insist upon—that one goes not to 
Westminster Abbey as one visits the 
hundreds of holy places which are strewn 
about this vastest of cities. ‘These are 
reserved particularly for the day that 
comes betwixt the Saturday and Monday, 
but the Abbey is for all time and all 
hours. It offers a most sweet and sooth- 
ing retreat if you wander about its quiet 
grey cloisters on a bright spring morning, 
when the sun shines upon it, warming 
the hoary stones and flecking the patches 
of grass with brilliant lights. It is sweet 
and soothing to leave the crushing gloom 
of an autumn afternoon, and seat yourself 
under some monument, and there listen 
dreamily to the grave voice of the surpliced 
figure, scarcely to be discerned in the 


gloom, as he reads the familiar words, of 
which few can be heard, or to the music of 


the unseen choir. Others, again, may find 
pleasure in the glories of its architecture, 
in its amazing history. There is the 
sweetest bell in all England somewhere 
in Poets’ Corner, whose notes would stir 
stone itself, and compel a prayer in a 
heathen. I am sure that even those in 
authority recognise the potency of the 
spell which the Abbey works upon those 
who visit it, for here and there about 
the bases of mighty piers they have dis- 
tributed paper boards, upon which are 
printed various writings, evidently selected 
to attune the mind to the spirit of the 
place. I copied one the other day, which 
I quote as anexample. It is from a piece 


by Keble : 


These gracious thoughts shed gospel light 
On Mammon’s gloomiest cells, 

As in some city’s cheerless night 
The tide of sunrise swells, 
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Till tower and dome and bridge-way proud 
Are mantled in a golden cloud, 
And to wise hearts the certain hope is given ; 
No mist that man may raise, shall hide the eye 
of Heaven. 
There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime, 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and city mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 


So, then, I believe that many a one 
repairs to the Abbey to unfold his thoughts 
to the mysterious spirit of the place, 
whose ancient lineage and inspiring form 
fill the rudest with religious awe. ‘‘ How 
many are the souls in distress, anxiety, or 
loneliness,” Newman in a famous 
“whose one need is to find a 
being to whom to pour out their feelings 
unheard by the world! They want to tell 
them and yet not to tell them, to gain a 
solace ; and when I see these figures seated 
alone in some quiet corner of aisle or nave 
or chantry, at hours when the world is 
at work, I like to believe that they are at 
confession, though their genuflexions are 
made to no mortal priest, and their 
whispers heard by no mortal ear, and 
that when they rise and steal quietly away 
to life they feel the joy of the Psalmist, 
whose soul hath been delivered, as a 
sparrow out of the snare of the fowler.” 
Newman is pleading for the Father Con- 
fessor; there are many who prefer the 
silent stone. 

So, too, I believe it is the Spirit of the 
Abbey which brings those great Sunday 
crowds to worship there, rather than the 
discourses of divines, whose poor voices 
are lost in immensity. In the worst 
weather they make their way thither, 
as my most recent visit shows. ‘The 
clock of the Parliament was. striking 
seven, mingling its deep note with the 
last peals of many bells, ringing in all 
parts of London, when one evening early 
in the year I reached the precincts of 
the Abbey, a dark purple mass, frowning 
against the wind-swept evening sky, across 
which flew great clouds, tattered and 
torn, smeared with a host of colours. 
Entering through Solomon’s Porch, and 
pushing back the swing doors, I found 
that every seat was full, even to the 
darkest corner of Poets’ Corner, steeped 
in obscurity. Coming so suddenly out of 
the inhospitable streets, between heavy 


cries 


passage, 
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squalls of icy rain, the vast edifice 
seemed to welcome one. Although the 
few lights flickering in their sockets, and 
blown this way and that by the currents 
of air, only served to intensify the holy 
gloom, which it is to be hoped no inno- 
vator will attempt to light up by garish 
illuminants or glittering mosaics, yet this 
multitude of upturned faces lent a sense 
of comradeship, which was very soothing. 
When there came a lull in the service 
a verger led our little knot of late arrivals 
though the aisle of statues, across whose 
faces the light glimmers faintly, but whose 
forms are shadowy, to some vacant places in 
a dim nook at the back of the choir. My 
own seat was an oak bench, and was 
placed immediately in front of a monu- 
ment, much broken and chipped. Re- 
cumbent upon a marhle bed lay a figure 
whose head had been destroyed beyond 
recognition by some iconclastic hammer, 
his nose battered like a_pugilist’s, his 
eyebrows chipped, whilst portions of his 
flowing robes were missing. I wondered 
for a moment whose body lay beneath 
our feet, and how long he had lain there 
listening to the choir, the rumbling of 
the organ, the voices of preachers, the 
clatter of generations of feet, and the in- 
different comments of countless sightseers. 
But time had eaten away the inscription, 
and the tomb now serves as a convenient 
receptacle for the hats and umbrellas of 
a swarthy working man in his Sunday 
black, and his two little boys in. sailor 
suits. Even the statues and monuments 
have their day, I suppose, and time was 
when, fresh from the sculptor’s chisel, this 
may have been the cynosure of many eyes, 
as to-day the effigies of a Disraeli or a 
Gladstone, the tomb of a Browning or a 
Tennyson attract the visitors. Each age 
has an acute sense of actuality ; and as it 
is with statues and memorials, so too with 
the historic pageants that have been 
enacted in the Abbey. ‘The first inquiry 
of the country pilgrim is for the place 
where King Edward was crowned, whilst 
the shrine of Edward the Confessor re- 
ceives but an indifferent acknowledgment 
except from Roman Catholics, for this 
is a machine-made age which does not 
regard the miraculous with much favour, 
and is apt to smile in an acid, superior 
way at the poetical legends and mysteries 
that are associated with the Confessor’s 
shrine. We certainly need no preacher 
to enforce the old lessons of the emptiness 
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of renown and the certainty of oblivion 
when we go to pray in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Mine is a quiet corner, steeped in the 
strangest shadows, which are made by 
a few clusters of lights dangling in rusty 
chandeliers, and I can watch the faces of 
the congregation unobserved. Here and 
there I can see seal and sable, or catch 
the glint of precious stones hanging from 
ears or adorning delicate white fingers ; 
I see a number of clergymen, too; 
soldiers and sailors ; nurses and shopgirls ; 
clerks and their sweethearts ; a host of 
the drab middle classes, with little or 
no individuality ; and many a workman. 
Their faces are softened by the Spirit of 
the Abbey, and for-a brief hour they 
forget the world without, its pains and 
sorrows and struggles. They sing the 
hymns, and make the responses with all 
due reverence ; but their eyes are ever 
peering into the religious haze, as do my 
own—our fancies peopled by the past, 
so shadowy and yet so real. The words 
of the reader at his desk, the lovely voices 
of the invisible choir, the notes of the 
organ rolling through space, now setting 
the very ground in labour, now melting 
away in the most secret recesses of roof 
and sepulchre,—all these humour the 
imagination, and out of the storied past 
the spectres rise and cross our stage and 
flit away: figure after figure, kings and 
cardinals, pageant after pageant, glittering 
court, and sable mourners, shining altar 
ablaze with gold and _ silver, swinging 
censers, monks and puritans. Here are 
texts for endless sermons ; and dreaming 
in my corner I wonder that some innovator 
does not use them now and then, in place 
of the well-worn verse from Holy Writ. 

But my musings were interrupted by the 
sound of a little sob, and looking round 
I saw that it came from the heart of 
a pretty little girl close to me, who was 
hiding her face in the folds of her mother’s 
gown. “ H—sh!—h—sh!” pleaded the 
mother, endeavouring to allay the child’s 
tears. Wondering at the cause of the 
outbreak, I saw an old man with scant 
white hair and furrowed cheeks, clad in 
deep black, bend down, and placing his 
hand on the child’s head, whisper some 
soothing words in her ear. I heard the 
mother thank him for his kindly attention, 
and explain that the child had suddenly 
taken fright at some ghostly fancy. So 
does the Spirit of the Abbey weave her 
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spells upon even little children. But they 
are singing Newman’s beautiful hymn 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which [ have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


Poor preacher, we 
cannot hear thee! 
We are conscious of 
words flying hither 
and thither, tripping 
each other up; but 
no sense can we in 
our corner construct 
out of them—lost, 
gone astray, in the 
vast space. Better 
would it be to sit 
in contemplation, in 
silent prayer, each 
pondering over the 
past, peering into the 
future, dim, perhaps, 
as the Abbey gloom, 
repenting, vowing, 
thinking, wondering. 

At last — black- 
gowned vergers rise 
one by one from 
their seats, where 
they have been so 
merged in obscurity 
that they seemed like 
part of the edifice, 
murmuring to each 
other, and __ flitting 
noiselessly to and 
fro. ‘The evening 
service was coming 
to an end; _ they 
were weary, I sup- 
pose, and _ perhaps 
hungry, after their 
long day of devo- 
tions, of heavenly 
strains, of angel 
voices, of chill statues, of dim religious 
light. ‘The preacher has done : “ And now 


feet, a great murmurous sound, and ina 
moment the vergers are amongst us with 
their collection plates, so plainly anxious 
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to have done with it all that they forget 
us in our dark corner. ‘Then they sang 
the concluding hymn: 


Abide with me: fast falls the eventide ; 

The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide. 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 

Karth’s joys grow dim; its glories pass 
away ; 

Change and decay in all around I see ; 

O Thou, who changest not, abide with me. 


‘A little knot of late arrivals.” ‘ 


Oh! night in Westminster Abbey! 
Awful the thought ; and yet the archives 
say that wild spirits in more roystering 
ages than ours have hidden themselves 
behind some tomb, and braved the ordeal 
for a wager. I wonder do the ghosts of 
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kings and queens, of soldiers and states- 
men, poets and writers, abbots and monks, 
flit about when the last verger, with the 
keys chinking at his waist, shuts the doors 
behind him and troops off home? Whilst 
the organist was playing us out I made my 
way into the nave with a few others, and 
stopped to peer through the screen under 
the organ just giving its last gasp like the 
end of a tempest, at the little spots of 
light still flickering in the stalls of the choir, 
and the reredos gleaming ‘like gold in the 
mysterious distance. ‘The dark figure of a 
verger stood within, and several times he 
opened the gates slightly to admit other 
vergers, whose long black gowns blended 
harmoniously with the dim depths of the 
vast edifice. We were bidden to move 
away, for one by one the lights were 
being extinguished. I went out by the 
low door which leads to the Cloisters, and 
found myself hurrying, so gloomy and 
ghostly were they. My footsteps scarcely 
sounded, for I walked on tiptoe, moved 
by the Spirit of the Abbey, and the 
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memories stirred within. me. The air 
seemed full of monkish phantoms. ‘The 
little square of grass is sown thick with 
generations of the recluses who passed 
their lives in this very quadrangle hun- 
dreds of years ago. I turned the corner, 
and was glad to meet a little Westminster 
boy, bag in hand, hurrying too, possibly 
urged by ghostly imaginings like myself, 
and perhaps by other motives, 

For well we know when little boys their coming 

home delay, 

They often seem to walk and _ sit 
day. 


uneasily next 


He quickly vanished down the dark 
cloisters, whilst I made my way into 
Dean’s Yard and the open street. It was 
a bright, fresh night, with a greenish hue 
in the sky, an ocean studded with purple 
continents through which a horned moon 
was suling. I walked on to the Embank- 
ment, and was greeted by a cool breeze 
blowing up from the sea, hailing it with zest, 
and the cheerful laughter of the Sunday 
crowd, pitying the dead dust in the Abbey. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. 


CANCER AND ITS CURE. 


DOYEN, THE DISCOVERER 


OF THE CANCER MICROBE. 


BY 


FREDERIC 


LEES. 


“In every twelve women who die after the age of forty-five there is one who dies of cancer. In 


every twenty-one men who die after the same age there is also one who dies of cancer. 


It 75 


not, as many people imagine, a rare disease, stabbing every now and then at one woman out of 


the thousand. 


reaching and destructive fashion as it spreads itself over the single body. 


lt ts a disease which ts spreading over the community just in the same far- 


It is in every 


. railway train and tram car which carry humanity to and fro on its business or its pleasure. 


It ts in every family in the land. 


Every one in this community, it has been estimated, 


of forty millions, either in his own person or in the person of those dear to. him, has this ghost 
tn his cupboard.”—¥rom an article in THE PALL MALL MacaZINneE, February 1904. 


EN of science and the general 
public, all the world over, have 
been deeply impressed by the 

findings of a committee of Parisian 
scientists who were appointed to examine 
into a new method of treating cancer 
introduced by Dr. E. Doyen, a well-known 
surgeon of the French capital. The results 
of the inquiry may be stated in a very 
few words. Professor Elie Metchnikoff, 
the celebrated bacteriologist, working in 
collaboration with Drs. Gallois, Blondel, 
Jean, and Stoeber, has found, first, that 
the bacillus discovered and named by 
Dr. Doyen in 1gor is habitually inet with 
in cancerous tumours, and, secondly, 
that Dr. Doyen’s treatment has produced 
favourable results in serious cases of 
cancer, ‘The questionof the specificness of 
the bacillus in the treatment of this terrible 
disease is still under investigation by the 
committee, and the results of its ex- 
periments with various serums cannot be 
known for two or three months. 

Whilst awaiting these, I decided that it 
would be interesting to have Dr. Doyen’s 
opinion on those already announced, and 
at the same time to learn how he came to 
discover the supposed microbe of cancer, 
in what way he treats various forms of the 
disease, and, generally speaking, anything 
he might have to say on this burning 
question of the day. 

“Yes ; I am naturally very pleased with 
the conclusions of the committee over 
which Professor Metchnikoff presides,” 
said Dr. Doyen, after he had motioned 
me to a chair at the side of his desk in a 
comfortable tapestried study. “But I 
cannot say that they surprised me, for I 


naturally have perfect faith in the sound- 
ness of my discoveries, though I do not 
wish to exaggerate in any way whatever. 
Having said this, let me answer your 
second question, as to the discovery of 
Micrococcus neoformans. Scientists, as you 
know, have failed to detect the bacilli of 
many undoubtedly contagious diseases, 
and among these the bacillus of cancer. 
So, twenty years ago, I set to work to 
study the disease, and, in 1885, in my 
private laboratory at Rheims, succeeded 
in making my first observations of the 
microbe which, in r1go1, I named JZ 
neoformans. As some people, anxious to 
discredit my discoveries, have represented 
me as a novice in bacteriology, let me 
tell you that as far back as 1885 I was 
by no means at the beginning of my 
studies in this branch of science. In fact, 
for two years before then I had studied 
the bacilli of anthrax, erysipelas, cholera, 
and other diseases in private laboratories, 
at the Tenon and Beaujon Hospitals, and 
in Professor Cornil’s laboratory. Pro- 
fessors Cornil, Babes, and myself, were 
the first in France to cultivate the cholera 
microbe. ‘The study of cancer fascinated 
me from the very beginning of my medical 
studies. I began in 1880 by studying its 
histology, and continued my researches 
in this direction for several years. It was 
after my return to Rheims in 1885 that 
I began to study the histology of tumours. 
A large number passed through my hands, 
and microscopic examination of fresh pre- 
parations resulted in my discovering, in 
the midst of granulations of all kinds and 
of every size, the elements which I later 
named MV. neoformans. My first attempts 
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to colour the microbe were described in 
the sealed communication which I de 
posited at the Academy of Sciences in 
August 1886. I also studied at this time 
all the cases of suppuration and blood- 
poisoning with which I could meet at 
the Hétel Dieu at Rheims, entered upon 
investigations outlined in Pasteur’s publi- 
cations relating to the cure of hydrophobia, 
and endeavoured, though without success, 
to inoculate animals with cancer.” 

‘‘Had you at this period made any 
experiments 
on human 
beings ? ” 

"—=Ves:. | 
had fre- 
quently tried 
interstitial in- 
jections of 
solutions of 
lactic acid, 
chloride of 
zinc, and 
various other 
antiseptics, 
but unsuc- 
cessfully. 
This failure, 
and the result 
of my studies 
generally, led 
me, in 1888, 
to try vac- 
cination by 
a method 
similar to that 
used in_ peri- 
pneumonia— 
a method in 
which the 
virus of a 
fresh peri- 
pneumonic 
lung is. intro- 
duced at the root of the tail of healthy 
animals, ‘The patients upon whom I 
experimented had been attacked by cancer 
for the third or fourth time, that is to 
say were doomed, so that my experiments 
were at least inoffensive. But I did not 
obtain any result worthy of interest. It 
was in following up this idea of vacci- 
nation against recurrence of the disease, 
after operation—in the same way as 
Pasteur when he showed the possibility 
of curing people bitten by mad dogs by 
successive injections of rabid virus, first 





Dr. Doyen. 


* A. Maloine: Paris, 1904. 


of all very weak and then in increasingly 
strong doses—that I started in 1gor 
to vaccinate against cancer with toxines 
and vaccines obtained from cultures of 
M. neoformans. *T had obtained the 
first cultures the year before, and at 
once began a long series of experiments 
to make certain that I was right in 
my conclusions, experiments which have 
been repeated not only in Paris, but in 
Berlin, Moscow, Nice, and Madrid. Not 
until I was perfectly certain of proving the 
presence of 
this bacillus 
in canceroys 
tumours, did 
I make my 
first com- 
munication 
(December 
1got), to the 
Academy of 
Medicine. It 
has since 
been found 
by Messieurs 
Metchnikoff, 
Tuffier, Thy- 
rolois, and 
Mottet, and 
quite recently 
by Dr. Jacobs 
of Brussels, 
by following 
the directions 
given in my 
book entitled 
Ltiologie et 
Traitement 
du Cancer.* 
This, then, is 
anestablished 
Pact: + 2h; 
neoformans is 
habitually 
found in the most varied cancerous 
tumours, and notably in cancers—such 
as those of the peritoneum, etc.—which 
develop under conditions free from ex- 
ternal contamination. As to its specific- 
ness in the treatment of the disease, that 
is under consideration by men in whose 
skill and judgment I have perfect faith.” 
Here Dr. Doyen made a slight pause 
before adding, ‘I trust that people will 
do me the justice of recognising that I 
have simply advanced facts which can be 
demonstrated in any laboratory.” 
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“There are some people, Dr. Doyen, 
“who will not be convinced whatever 
proofs you put before them. One of 
them recently stated, as of course you 
know, that AZ neoformans is merely an 
ordinary bacillus of the skin. I should 
like to publish your reply to this error.” 

“Ah! [Tm glad you mentioned that 
point. Fancy men of professed scientific 
knowledge trying to make out that J. 
neoformans is Cederkreuz and Saboureau’s 
Coccus polymorphe / Vhat assertion is easily 
answered. ‘The former microbe aiways 
liquefies gelatine, whereas the latter never 
does so; one-gives greyish cultures, the 
other, especially when cultivated on 
potatoes, dark brown cultures ; the first 
coagulates milk in forty-eight hours, 
the second not before at least twenty- 
eight days. It may be possible to find 
M. neoformans on the surface of the skin, 
in the mouth, and in the stomach of 
healthy people, but its presence there, 
far from being a defeat, would simply 
corroborate my observations. Don’t we 
find the bacillus of pneumonia in the 
mouth of one out of every four or five 
people who have never had the disease, 
and that of tuberculosis in the expectora- 
tions of perfectly healthy subjects ? ” 

At this point our conversation turned 
to the subject of Dr. Doyen’s treatment. 
I was anxious to hear from his own mouth 
the results he has attained, a plain tale of 
success here and failure there, without 
any of those technicalities which, up to 
now, have rather hidden his results from 
the public. I asked him, therefore, to 
be as simple as was compatible with 
clearness. 

“T first of all,” he replied, “ experi- 
mented with toxines and vaccines 
obtained from cultures of AZ. neoformans 
on patients who, in the present state of 
science, were doomed. After finding 
that these vaccines were inoffensive in the 
hands of an enlightened experimenter, 
I set to work to extend and modify my 
treatment. When I had made a certain 
number of observations, which were 
checked by competent doctors, I pub- 
lished them. Now, I have shown that 
two facts are indisputable. 1st. During 


_ the first two or three weeks of the treat- 


ment my method of vaccination brings 
about tangible and visible modifications 
in the size and appearance of tumours 
which could not at first be removed. 
Tumours which were adherent to tissues 
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have become sufficiently mobile to permit 
of operations, and without exposing the 
patients to: the Canger of re-inoculation, 
which has formerly occurred so frequently. 
2nd. A’ certain number’ of patients 
irremediably condemned in the present 
state of science have been for some time 
past in such a condition that they may 
be regarded for the time being as cured. 
In the case of a certain number of these, 
the evolution of a cancer has_ been 
arrested ; with others, in whom a recur- 
rence of the disease appeared imminent, 
no fresh growth has developed, and their 
local and general condition has remained 
excellent.” 

“Thank you, Doctor, for so lucid an 
exposition. Will you kindly give me 
some statistical information ?” 

“During the past three years I have 
treated 242 patients. In 42 of these a 
radical cure was obtained, and confirmed 
on September goth last, Lorty-six are 
still under observation, and many of them 
are progressing favourably. ‘l'wenty I 
have been unable to classify, owing to 
lack of information. I have had 128 bad 
cases, my treatment having produced no 
result, either because it was started too 
late, or because, owing to circumstances 
beyond my control, it was not continued 
sufficiently long. And, finally, six patients 
who were apparently cured died from 
other causes than cancer.” 

After enumerating these remarkable 
results, Dr. Doyen leaned back in his 
chair in thought. A momentary silence 
ensued. I was on the point of breaking 
it by asking another question when, 
slowly shaping his thoughts into words, he 
once more began to speak. 

“There is one matter upon which we 
have not yet touched,—the details and 
exact nature of my treatment. I have 
sought, in combating cancer, to effect 
vaccination rather than to obtain an anti- 
cancer animal serum. Cancer being a 
disease which progresses slowly, and which 
may recur after a considerable lapse of 
time, it calls for effective immunity of 
long duration. But vaccination is out 
of the question except in the case of 
patients who still possess some resistance, 
persons whose tissues and cells are 
capable of favourably reacting against the 
injection of vaccines. What I have tried 
to do, therefore, is to obtain from the 
horse an anti-cancer serum, the use of 
which, in the case of patients who are too 
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far gone in the disease to be effectively 
immunised by vaccination, will bring 
about a preliminary favourable reaction. 
But it does not appear to suffice for the 
cure of a disease of very long duration. 
Since making known the _ favourable 
results which I have obtained in cases 
hitherto regarded as incurable, people 
have run away with the idea that my 
treatment cures a// cases of cancer, and 
many doctors have applied to me for 
tubes of vaccine for patients who have 
been in bed for months and who have 
but a few days to live. I cannot repeat 
too often, therefore, that anti-cancer 
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Photomicrograph of Micrococcus neoformans, the alleged bacillus 


of Cancer. 


(Magnified to 1500 diameters.) 


vaccination by my method is suitable 
only for those who show no sign of a 
generally diseased condition, and whose 
state is still sufficiently good to enable 
them to fight against the disease. 

“T will now explain how I treat various 
forms of cancer, which, clinically, may be 
divided into five categories. First come 
superficial cancers of the skin, in which 
there is no ganglionary infection whatever. 
These can be cured by early ablution, 
and even by curetting, or by the use of 
caustics, or by the action of the X-rays. 
But vaccination is alone capable of im- 
munising the patient for a very long time. 
Many apparent cures by palliative methods 
turn out to be only temporary, so anti- 


cancer vaccine isa most valuable auxiliary. 
Secondly, in the case of small glandular 
cancers, and, generally speaking, all those 
which, at the outset, can be operated 
upon, I am far from opposing surgical 
intervention, since it has resulted in 
numerous lasting cures. How often, 
however, do small cancers, though 
thoroughly removed, recur! I do not 
operate, therefore, in any case whatever 
before one or two weeks’. treatment by 
vaccination. Cases of the third category 
are perhaps the most instructive, as show- 
ing the activity of my treatment. ‘These 
include cancers which are so embedded in 
tissue that operations would be 
attended with very great danger. 
After six to eight injections 
these are habitually so modified 
that it is possible to operate 
without any danger of rapid 
recurrence of the disease. 
Cutaneous cancers ez cuirasse 
come under the fourth heading. 
With these it would be use- 
less to use the knife, because 
of the impossibility of extirpat- 


cancerous skin. Vaccination 
is the only possible method to 
follow, and the treatment must 
be continued for years, taking 
care not to interrupt it suffi- 
ciently long to allow of a re- 
currence of the disease. Lastly, 
we come to visceral cancers, 
which cannot be removed, and 
cases in which the patient, 
undermined by the disease, 
has no longer sufficient vital 
resistance to fight against it. 
In the present state of our 
knowledge it is in such cases useless to 
attempt anything.” 

Here our interview closed. Before 
saying “ Au revoir” I asked Dr. Doyen a 
final question,—his opinion on the state- 
ment, published in a London evening 
paper on the authority of a well-known 
specialist, that cancer is not caused by 
a microbe. With a smile of~ assurance 
the celebrated specialist replied that in 
science a negative statement is valueless. 
“And others are of a similar opinion,” 
he added, holding out his hand; “for I 
see that Mayo Robson, your great surgeon, 
deprecated, in his recent Bradford Lecture, 
the very assumption to which you have 
referred.” 
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LONDON TO PARIS BY BALLOON. 


BY CHARLES 


T first sight there is nothing scien- 
tific in the performance of M 
Jacques Faure, the Parisian sports- 
man, who not long ago made a balloon 
voyage from London to Paris, under six 
hours. Never- 
theless, the 
feat has a 
distinct scien- 
tific interest. 
It may be 
summarised 
in six words: 


“The use of 
the stadbilisa- 
teur or guide- 
rone.”” Ne, 
Faure used a 
new kind of 
guide-rope, 
which has 


been invented 
by a French 
sclrentist 
named Hervé, 
and was first 
tested by the 


Comte de la 
Vaulx in his 
recent at- 


tempts tocross 
the Mediter- 
ranean. It 
consists of 
fifty yards of 
ordinary rope, 
at the end of 
which is the 
special appli- 
ance: a trailer 
composed of 
tow, twenty yards long and bound round 


Photo by F. Welton] 


with waterproofed canvas. It weighs 
100 lbs. A balloon thus equipped and 


riding upon the waters has exactly the 
action of a kite with a trailing tail. At 
the moment when the aeronaut left the 
English coast at Hastings, he was sailing 
2250 yards in the air. He threw out the 





M. Faure and his balloon. 
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stabilisateur and descended suddenly to 
the sea. Such a manceuvre would have 
been impossible on land without a broken 
limb or two; at sea it is perfectly easy 
with a balloon fitted with the new s¢adz- 
lisateur, 
the event 
proved. ‘| he 
balloon poised 
over the. sur- 
face like a 
giant bird. 
**The sea,” 
said M. Faure, 
“is the real 
field of ma- 
neeuvres for 
balloon. 


as 


the 
here 
much less 
danger than 
upon land. I 
had not a 
moment’s 
anxiety when 
I reached the 
surface of the 
Channel. 
Consider: 
there 
obstacles 

nothing t« 
bring you to 
grief or to 
prevent your 
You 
ride there with 
the guide-rope 
trailing behind 
you more 
comfortably 
and more pleasantly than in a_ yacht. 
The sensation is delightful. There is a 
swift and exhilarating motion before a 
strong, steady breeze, such as I had when 
crossing, and just a slight roll coming 
from the sea. ‘The worst sailor need 
have no apprehension of mal de mer. 
What a convenient and, indeed, safe way 
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of crossing by people for whom the 
ordinary steamboat has untold terrors ! 
All you have to do is to await a favour- 
able breeze and then embark on your 
aerial craft 

“TI do not say that you can establish a 
regular balloon service between the two 
coasts ”—and the aeronaut laughed de don 
ceur, a Jaugh musical and infectious— 
“but I do say that my experience has 
proved the practicability and freedom from 
serious risk of the stabidisateur.” 

“The guide-rope over land is a differ- 
ent affair. You may speedily encounter 
trouble and difficulty. For instance, 
crossing a forest you may employ your 
guide-rope to steady yourself in the air, 
but you must be careful it is not hung up 
on a tree and you with it. <A child can 
guide a spherical balloon in calm weather ; 
the real difficulties begin when there is a 
wind. Properly speaking, there is no 
guidance possible of the balloon, but you 
have to keep your eye perpetually on the 
barometer, so as to throw out ballast the 
moment the ship begins to sink, which is 
its constant tendency. However carefully 
constructed, gas exudes from the envelope. 
Ballooning in a high wind means great 
wear and tear on the nervous system. 
Probably you have to look at your baro- 
meter ten times a minute; you can 
imagine the strain if your journey is pro- 
longed for hours.” 

M. Faure thinks that ballooning in 
ordinary circumstances is not more dan- 
gerous than automobiling--indeed, he 
would rather trust precious lives to the 
sport of zephyrs than to the hundred 
risks that lie in wait for those that motor 


upon the solid earth. His attitude of 
mind on this subject is reminiscent of 


the sailors in the storm at sea, who 
commiserated the landsmen because of the 
danger they ran from falling chimney-pots, 
But M. Faure has graduated in the air, 
and knows his element. He has made 
over a hundred ascents, and descended 
in Spain, Holland, Germany, and_ other 
parts of the Continent. He began as a 
yachtsman, sailing the Channel in a five- 
tonner. ‘Then was born in him a desire 
to sail the upper regions. He ac- 
companied the Comte de la Vaulx, and 
then the Comte Castillon de Saint Victor, 
both noted for their prowess in the air ; 
the third time he was his own aeronaut. 
This is his seventh year of the sport. 
He sold his boat to buy a balloon. He 
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has owned four, all of them built by M. 
Mallet, of Montmartre, the constructor of 
seventy aerostats since 1900, none of 
which has ever met with an accident. 
His flight from the Crystal Palace to St, 
Denis does not represent M. Faure’s 
only successful attempt to negotiate what 
Mr. Gladstone called the “silver streak.” 
In 1900 he sailed from London to 
Boulogne, but on that occasion he was 
without Herve’s s/adilisateur. 

M. Faure’s most sensational journey 
was undertaken on June 3rd, 1900, the 
year of the Exhibition. With MM. 
Antoine Le Sourd and Albert Oberkampf, 
he made an ascent from St. Denis, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, in a balloon 
belonging to the Aero Club. ‘The aerostat 
travelled rapidly over the Exhibition : 
ground, passing at 300 feet above the 
I‘ffel ‘Vower. ‘Then it headed south-west 
for Chartres, where it encountered the 
full force of a storm that burst with extra- 
ordinary violence. ‘lhe aeronauts found 
themselves in the heart of the thunder- 
clouds, from which they were able to 
observe the most singular electrical 
phenomena. ‘The ropes, by which the 
car was suspended, became phosphor- 
escent, and luminous cascades fell from 
the clothes of the travellers. ‘Their hair 
and moustaches shone in the night like 
the fur of a cat when it is electrified. 

The cord attached to the valve was asa dl 
ribbon of fire, lighting up the interior of 
the balloon for some seconds. ‘Then the 

rain fell, and the balloon became so heavy 

that M. Faure felt obliged to make the | 
descent. It was not an easy matter. 
With the cessation of the storm, the night 
had become intensely dark, and the 
travellers did not know in’ what part 
of the country they were. Happily, the 
anchor brought them up at the first cast, 
and the car reposed quietly upon the 
undergrowth of asmall wood. It was found 
that the balloon had changed its direction 
during the night, and the aeronauts were 
now in the department of the Indre et 
Loire. The whole country was inun- 
dated, the fields were converted into lakes, 
and the auberge to which they turned 
for refreshment had its cellars flooded. 

One of M. Faure’s most successful 
flights was from Paris to Flushing, which 
he compassed in five hours, Seeing a 
lighthouse, he came to earth at a spot 
not far from the town. He _ had the 
greatest difficulty in making himself 




















understood by the people, who evidently 
regarded him as a very strange foreigner 
who had dropped from the clouds. In 
April 1900 he went from Paris to Stras- 
bourg in eight hours. 

M. Faure has taken many photographs 
from his balloon, principally of forts. ‘They 
have been taken at altitudes of from forty 
to seventy yards; but good effects, M. 
Faure says, can be obtained at a hundred 
yards. ‘The aeronaut was very reticent 
upon this point, simply stating that his 
photographs are now in the hands of the 
Minister of War. He is, it may be 
remarked, an officer of reserve in the aero- 
static section of the French Army. ‘The 
military side of ballooning has been much 
developed in France, thanks to the exer- 
tions of Colonel Renaud. _ It is interesting 
to note that a French military balloon was 
the first to enter Peking after the raising 
of the siege of the Legations. 

M. Faure’s experience has been exclu- 
sively with the spherical balloon, ‘That, 
however, is not to say that he does not 
realise the potentialities of the dirigible 
air-ship. On the contrary, he is a firm 
believer in its future —its almost immediate 
future. Five, ten, twenty years may 
elapse, but the dirigible is sure to come, 
as surely as the automobile has and in the 
same manner, ‘Twenty years from now, 
perhaps less,” said this fresh-coloured and 
athletic-looking young man, _ strangely 
English in manner and appearance and a 
very fair master of the idiom, “‘we shall go by 
airship from Paris to ‘Trouville, just as to- 


day we speed thither by motor-car. I am 
convinced of it. Just look at the history 
of automobiling. Who would have 


believed, twenty years ago, that carriages 
would now be going by themselves? 
Even yet we have no regular public motor 
service, and are only just beginning to 
occupy the field. ‘The air-ship will begin 
in the same way. We shall presently reach 


what I may term the motor-cycle stage of 


aerial navigation. After that will come 
the air-ship built for two, and finally the 
luxurious family vehicle.” 

“The great drawback to the air-ship 
is its enormous expense. Have you any 
idea of the expenditure upon the ‘Jaune’ 
or ‘ Lebaudy’—in my opinion the most 
perfect machine now existing? Probably 
two and a half millions of francs 
M. Lebaudy has a great 
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fortune at his command, and has devoted 
a considerable portion of it to the noble 
aims of science ; consequently he has 
been able to produce the best and most 
practicable air-ship. It may be described 
as an improved ‘Santos-Dumont.’ In 
saying that, I do not cast a slur upon the 
splendid and courageous sportsman who 
has pioneered in steerable balloors.” 

Quite naturally, the hero of the 
London to Paris exploit considers France 
the aeronautic hub of the universe. 
Certainly the sport or science—call it 
what you will has more devotees 
amongst the French than any other 
people. Six years ago, four persons, of 
whom M. Faure was one, were lunching 
together, and the project of forming an 
Aero Club was solemnly toasted. From 
that quartette of enthusiasts sprang the 
present institution, which numbers 180c 
members, pledged to promote the naviga- 
tion of the skies. Seventy certificates 
have been granted to balloon pilots, which 
signifies in each case that five ascents 
have been made. 

Ballooning in French society has 
become as popular as fox-hunting in 


England. Numerous are the ladies who 
soar into the blue as an _ afternoon’s 
amusement. M. Faure has _ himself 


conducted cloudwards at least fifty of 
the fair. Amongst the ‘Tout Paris” 
addicted to altitudinous navigation are 
the Duc d’Uzés, the premier peer of 
France, and the Duchesse, the Comte 
de Castelian, M. Le Grain, the Comte de 
Castellan de Saint Victor, the Comte 


Henri de la Vaulx and the Duc de 
Brissac. 
It is only at a height above six 


thousand yards — say the altitude of 
Mont Blanc—that the aeronaut begins to 
experience discomfort from the rarefied 
atmosphere, that is if the ascent has been 
gradual. Above that, he must breathe 
with the aid of oxygen. 

‘Then as to the causes of accidents : they 
spring mainly, in M. Faure’s view, from 
the circumstance that those who mount 
to the skies have no practical acquaint- 
ance with ballooning. It is as if a man 
invented a motor, placed it upon a 
cycle, and then mounted thereon without 
having learned to ride. Could you be 
surprised if he fell against the nearest 
emnibus ? 





“Tis she lights the stars.” 


THE MOTHER OF NIGHT. 


BY EUGENIA O. EMERSON. 


()* the Mother of Night is a creature She kisses the eyes 
so fine! Of the babies, and hies 
So dusk, dim, and deep is this Mother From room to room softly, 


of mine! slips 
Tis she lights the stars The gold poppy wine, 
With a taper, unbars At the first stroke of nine, 
The lattice of moonbeams at nine. To the childerkins’ half-open lips. 
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PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES. 


PEACE: ‘ After this, MY victory should be near!’ 
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into power ?” 





\ Lioyp-G.: ‘‘I say, Winston, what ave we going to do with these peor old Duffers when we get 


Winston C.: ‘‘ We've made them take a back seat already, and they'll have to learn to like it.” 
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BAD TEMPER. 


BY BARRY PAIN. 


H.—PROTECTION. 


T is all right. There is no danger. I 
am not going to talk about the fiscal 
question. 

» ~ * * * 

The other day an American girl was 
talking to me about London. She said that 
she had come over to look at the English 
policemen, and she told me how one of them 
had held up his hand and stopped the traffic 
for her. She described it as a well-fed, 
fatherly hand. ‘The light was behind it, and 
the shadow of that hand ran all down 
Piccadilly, and slopped over on to the side- 
walks and spread itself up the sides of the 
houses. Asarule the stranger within our 
gates comes from a larger land and a more 
spacious life, from a country where the tram- 
service is better, and the waterfalls are 
higher, and the concerts are longer, and the 
lights are more electric. But the stranger’s 
admiration may generally be extorted for 
London’s two special products—-the London 
fogs and the London policemen. It is a 
little bitter to find that we are most remark- 
able for our principal facility for committing 
crime and our principal means of repressing 
it. Still praise for these is after all some- 
thing, and [ was sorry to hear the irreverent 
way in which that American girl spoke of 
the policeman, and the needless acrimony 
of her reference to his size in gloves. Yet 
it was quite simple of 
man had saved her from 


explanation. The 


the dangers of acrowded 
He had de- 
liberately protected her, 


crossing. 


and she could never 
forgive it. I once saw 
an old gentleman ex- 
tremely angry with a 
’*bus-conductor who in 
consideration for his 
years had stopped the 
’bus to let him step off. 
“When I want the ’bus 
stopped for me, I'll tell 
you so,” snapped the 


elderly buck, and walked bs 
off with a juvenile and of /) 

accentuated jauntiness, ~“*~* 5 
The conductor had pro- 






‘‘He had deliberately protected her.” 


tected him—had practically told him that 
it was no longer safe for a man of his age 
to jump off a ’bus while it was moving. It 
amounted to an accusation of rheumatism, 
and it was quite natural that a man should 
resent it. 
& * * ~ 

When I was a very young man the editor 
of an important daily paper thought that I 
could write an occasional leader for him. 
I was able in a very few days to show him 
that this was a mistake, and he admitted it 
with a frankness which did him great credit. 
But during those few days it was reported 
that the boatswain of a certain lifeboat had 
died, and that he had in his time been 
instrumental in saving upwards of two 
thousand lives; I was instructed to write 
a leader upon the subject. I had no 
experience of the sea, but I had an excellent 
reference library at my disposal. I wrote 
the leader, and it was published. I used 
the phrase “ humble heroism ” with sufficient 
frequency, and compared that boatswain 
with Wellington greatly to the disadvantage 
of Wellington ; I said most of the dear old 
things that one has grown to know so well 
and to hate so much. As a matter of fact, 
the report was mistaken, and the man was 
not dead; he took part in the next Lord 
Mayor’s Procession, and looked at me with 
a sunny smile as he went past. But it was 
never denied that he 
had been instrumental 
in saving upwards of 
two thousand lives ; and 
if he had, he had taken 
upon himself a respon- 
sibility that 1 personally 
should be very sorry 
to face. One should 
think twice before sav- 
ing the life of a com- 
plete stranger, One 
may win praise and 
medals and a certifi- 
cate on vellum in that 
way ; one is certain to 
receive the simulation 
of gratitude, and even 
actual gratitude is not 
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impossible. All the same, if you go about 
saving the lives of strangers, you are taking 
a very great and serious liberty with people 
you do not know, and you have no right 
to be surprised if you become the victim of 


a good deal of veiled resentment. 
% % * * * 


One hears much of the hero and saviour. 
His correct sentences —“ I only did my duty. 
Any other man would have done the same 
in my place ”—are kept standing in type, in 
every respectable newspaper office. But 
one hears very little of the feelings of the 
unfortunate person who has gone through 
the somewhat humiliating experience of 
being saved. Do, my dear sir, consider it. 
Do reject what your feelings would be if 
you—a sensitive person of nice taste, but 
not a swimmer—vwere silly enough to tumble 
iato a pond, and a man fished you out again, 
We will suppose that the hero is so far of 
your class that any concrete reward would 
be impossible, and that he is so little of your 
kind that his society is irksome. He would 
have the defects of his virtue. With his 
brutal physical courage would go other 
things -a want of delicacy, nerves of too 
coarse a fibre, a blunt and slow intelligence, 
All your life through you would be the 
pedestal and he would be the statue. You 
would be exhausted with your efforts to 
galvanise your gratitude into some appear- 
ance of vitality, and you would be ashamed 
I see you flog yourself into 
I see you check the 


of your failure. 
asking him to dinner. 
movement of repulsion as he tells the very 
old and objectionable story, and hear you 
murmur “I must not be ungrateful.” I see 
you at the card-table checking your remarks 
on his weak and sinful diamond declaration 
by repeating to yourself “ After all, this man 
risked his life for me.” That is just it—he 
risked something and lost nothing. He has 
given you your life and has made it not worth 
living. But the world sees only his courage 
and not his extreme tactlessness. It pictures 
him standing erect and alert, looking out on 
life with unflinching blue eyes, and observ- 
ing that he has only done his duty ; and it 
pictures you in an attitude of adoration at 
his feet. Asa matter of fact he is a rather 
coarse-grained person who has been taste- 
less enough to put a man who does not wish 
to know him under an extreme obligation 
which it is almost impossible to discharge. 
* * “ ~ * 
But life-saving is fortunately a com- 
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“ Walked off with a juvenile and 
accentuated jauntiness.” 


paratively rare form of protection as well as 
an extreme form. The few words of kindly 
advice and friendly warning are far more 
freqnent, and seldom lose their power to 
annoy. 

A little boy went out for a walk by him 
self one fine winter’s morning. He came 
upon a fence with the words ‘* Wet Paint” 
chalked on the ground below. He stared 
at it, frowned, and deliberately sat on that 
fence. After a time he slowly ungummed 
himself, and went on his way, hoping that 
paint would brush off when it was dry. A 
notice-board assured him that the grounds 
were “ Strictly Private” and that trespassers 
would suffer for it. Naturally, in he went, 
and a dog tried to get some of that paint 
off his clothes with its teeth. He returned 
to the road, and went along it until he 
came to a pond. This had been frozen 
over, but a thaw had set in, and another 
notice-board warned him, “The Ice is 
Dangerous,” so he did what he thought 
best, and they buried him on the following 
Tuesday, and the grass grows green over 
his little grave by now. But what of that? 
He was the master of his fate, he was the 
captain of his soul. That fine independence 












of spirit is common enough in youth. The 
nursemaid is fond of asking her young 
charge, “ Why can’t you take a telling?” 





‘He tells the very old and objectionable story.” 


and, like jesting Pilate. does not wait for 
an answer that might easily be given. 
Even years of discretion attenuate rather 
than destroy that spirit. We have all heard 
of the girl who said that it had always been 
the dream of her life to go on the stage, 
but that her mother had made it impossible 
by permitting it. - Of many a man who 
has ruined himself, and ended in death 
and disgrace, it might be written: “ Un- 
fortunately, he fell into the hands of some 
very good companions, who gave him the 
best of advice and did their utmost to 
protect him from evil influences. After 
that the downfall was rapid, and his miser- 
able death in a workhouse infirmary was 
but a fitting culmination to a Pete; etc. 
* * * * ¥ 


It is vain, and ungracious, and perverse 
to resent help and protection—so at least I 
shall be told. It may be, I fancy, that only 
physical wrecks, and nervous failures, and 
one other class, have any particular love for 
being protected. The other class consists 
of certain good women. They are relics of 
a somewhat flaccid Victorian type. With 
them the desire for protection has become a 
disease. They not only want to be protected 
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when there is danger, but no less when 
there is no danger nor even the appearance 
of danger. It is their proud boast that even 
in the simplest and safest conditions of life 
they are quite unable to look after them- 
selves in the slightest degree. The male 
protector must be at hand. It is very beau- 
tiful and womanly, but I can imagine that it 
might be a little difficult to live with. They 
have abilities, too. They can get more solid 
work and more detailed information on 
general subjects out of the guard of a train 
than any man would dare to hope, and they 
pay less for it than any man would dare 
to give. They are the terror of ‘bus con- 
ductors, and they have increased the suicide 
rate among policemen, They are timid, 
bleating lambs, but they can keep the shep- 
herds up to their work all right. To be 
strictly just, which is always slightly dull, 
this class cf woman is not numerous, and is 
rapidly disappearing. Women are becoming 
more athletic, and some blackguardly news- 
paper informed me the other day that they 
are wearing their feet rather larger. There 
is not a word of truth in it, and I am daily 





“They pay less for it than any man 
would dare to give.” 


expecting to read that some athletic woman 
has called at that office and dinted the floor 
of it with that editor’s dastardly head. But 
I shall not interfere ; I never yet protected 
anybody from anything. 
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SOME INCIDENTAL REFLECTIONS 
BY A GOLFER. 


BY DR. MACNAMARA, M.P. 


HERE is this feature peculiar to 
golf—in contrast with all other sports 
and pastimes. That which you 

merely ¢hink, as the incidents in the progress 
of other games arise, some mysterious 





nas. Pears *% Z ie , 
“Gets away a long low wind-cheating brassey shot.” 


influence compels you to say right out at 
golf. For instance, a golfer gets in a fine 
tee shot, negotiates a stymie with his 
mashie, or gets away a long low wind- 
cheating brassey shot through the greens. 
In the most childlike and bland manner 
he will at once turn to his opponent, or his 
caddie, or anybody who may be near, and, 
without waiting for praise from others, 
proudly announce to the world at large, 
“Fine shot that, eh?” I doubt whether I 
ever met a golfer who could rise superior 
to this curious influence, even though he 
might, in all other walks of life, be the most 
modest man that ever brought a blush of 
shame to the cheek of effrontery. 

And so it is when things go wrong. You 
iniss cue at billiards: probably your silence 
is horribly blasphemous—still you ave silent. 
Go now and top your drive into the bunker, 
drop a finely taken iron shot clean into the 
ditch which it would have hopped if it 
hadn’t been so splendid a success, duff your 
brassey, or fluff a short and simple approach 
when you had “two for it.” What then? 
Why, language ! The provocation is 
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mysteriously irresistible. Many men feel 
this so acutely that they have schooled 
themselves into mechanically muttering 
“ Tut-tut !” or “ Hoots !” or “ Holy wars !” 
or “Christopher Columbus !” or “ Ay-di-me! 
Ay-di-me !” for fear it should be something 
very much more expressive and comforting. 

From all of which it will appear that golf 
is the great test of Character. In my time 
I have seen men take a nasty curve without 
the twitching of an eyelash. I have watched 
a delicately-bred man, of university rank, 
stand up to take seven years’ penal servitude 
without the faintest wince of a muscle. I 
have seen men married,— condemned to 
death by the stethoscope,—returned at the 
top of the poll for the county,—and _ notified 
of the advent of twins. But the real man 
didn’t come out on any of these occasions 
half so conspiciously and nakedly as he did 
when the mashie fumbled “the like” into 
the bunker guarding the green ! 

For the fact is, golf brings out the real man 
relentlessly and unerringly, every time. You 
may look self-possessed when the House 
yells “’Vide! ’Vide!” at your most pain- 
fully thought-out and polished periods. 
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‘What then? Why, language ! 
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“The caddie scratched his head just at the 
psychological moment.” 


You may cry “ Pooh!” when the bill that 
cannot possibly be met falls due. You may 
smile defiance when your colours go down 
in the race upon which you staked not your 
all, but that of several others besides. But 
there is no dissembling when the foozled 
drive trickles away and lies ferdu two yards 
north-west by west of the tec, instead of, as 
it ought to have done, two hundred yards 
due west ! 

One man I know, greatly daring, once 
croaked out in a broken voice, on such a 
painful occasion, “ Ah well ! it’s no so bad a 
/ine after all!” But the effort at cheerfulness 
was an awful and melancholy failure. And 
any effort at apology would be worse. 
Some men shamefacedly curse the club, 
others the caddie. The club twisted in 
the hand: the caddie scratched his head 
just at the psychological moment. Enough 
said. Far better if silence had been the 
only comment. Nobody is deceived, and 
nobody places the slightest faith in the 
explanation. 

No! You can play no tricks with golf. 
You may blame the Chatham and Dover for 
being half an hour late in the office. (I once 
heard of a man who was standing on the 
platform at St. Paul’s, and whose silk hat 
blew off on to the rails. He jumped down, 
recovered it, and started restoring it to 
shininess with “D—n the Chatham and 
Dover!”) You may blame the office for 
causing you to be two hours late for the 
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Bridge party to which you were to have 
taken your wife. You may blame the failure 
that is born of lack of foresight and _ in- 
dustry. But the man is not yet born who 
can adequately and convincingly explain the 
putt that left him farther from the hole than 
when he started to play the odd. Tough 
old dogs mumble something about failing to 
realise “the strength of the green.” But 
again: Enough said! Silence would have 
been far more appreciated all round, 

Golf the great touchstone ! Take the man 
who elaborately “sets to partners” every 
time he addresses the ball for his drive ; 
smooths away the wormcasts with the back 
of the hand a /ee//e more elaborately perhaps 
than the St. Andrews rules permit ; and, on 
the putting green, studies the situation from 
the hole to the bali, and from the ball to the 
hole, with tense wistfulness, first standing 
upright, then crouching on all fours, and 
finally, just as he is about to putt—after 
a three or four minutes’ study of the ball— 
begins all over again with, “ Would you mind 
standing a little farther to the left? you are 
just in the tail of my eye!” Take that man, 
I say. You will find that he is investing 
money. Take his advice in all business and 
financial matters—if you can get it. 

Or, take again the man who comes slap- 
dash up to the ball, and tops it clean into 
the river before you can say knife : who cries 
out jovially, when he has been searching for 
his lost ball something under two minutes, 
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**Smooths away the wormcasts ... a leetie more 
elaborately perhaps than the St. Andrews rules 
permit.” 
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“And tops it clean into the river before you can 
say knife.” 


The hole is yours ! 
We won't bother!” Or who 
generously knocks your ball away and says, 
“That’s near enough !” when you are a yard 
away from the hole with that for it. Delight- 
ful chap! I would wish no more congenial 
companion on a holiday or a long voyage. 
But I very greatly fear it will be due only to 
the intercession of his friends and relatives 
if he and the Official Receiver do not make 
each other’s acquaintance before the year is 
out. 


“Oh, that’s all right ! 
Come on! 


Or take again that hopelessly querulous 
person who, having feebly fluffed his 
approach, turns te his caddie and asks, 
with a lachrymose whine, “Why wi// you 
cough when I am playing the ball?” or who 
blames the tee-ing ground for the drive that 
was sliced into the rough, the clay subsoil 
for the iron shot that was taken too heavily, 
and the croak of a far-off crow for the putt 
that was ignominously missed. Go and see 
that man’s wife ; take her gently aside in 
an unguarded moment, and you will learn 
something about a “ hoose de’il” who is not 
even a “cassy saint!” (I don’t quite know 
whether this exactly expresses my meaning ; 
but as it is not likely to be understood it 
doesn’t matter. I introduce it because it 
sounds at any rate like good braid Scots and 
is therefore indispensable in a Golf article.) 
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Or, finally, take two sharply conflicting 
types of men. There is the curmudgeon who 
is as jolly as a sandboy while he is winning 
holes: what a rippin’ day it is! 
the course is playing! and don’t those new 
pneumatic-tyred balls go well! But dare to 
snatch a hole or two from him, and, “ helter- 
skelter-hang-sorrow-care’ll-kill-a-cat-up- tails 
all” what a change is there! The caddie 
is a little ass, the course is one of the very 
worst within the whole kingdem, the tees 


how well 


are simply putrid and a disgrace to the 
green-keeper, the arrangement of the hazards 
shows what a lot of imbeciles the Sports 
Committee must be. 
whisky-and-soda 
front, the couple 
and, in a word, 
heaven above or in 
in the water under the earth. 

As against Curmudgeon there is, thank 
Heaven, Cheeryboy. ‘t Never mind, my lad. 


Curses upon that final 
last night, the couple in 
behind, the passing train, 
everything that is in the 


the earth beneath or 


You were very kind and did quite right to 
try to straighten the shaft. But of course 
it zs a pity that the club is broken ”—this 
to a caddie who alleges that he was trying 
to straighten the shaft of Cheeryboy’s pet 
driver in the lunch-time and accidentally 
broke it. It is Cheeryboy who jogs forward 
with “Ah, well, it might have been worse,” to 
the ball that has run ridiculously over the 
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“Curses upon... 


the passing train.” 
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putting-green into the pot bunker beyond. 
It is Cheeryboy who scrapes home with a 
half after he had three for it on the putting- 
green, and sighs, “ Ne’er heed ! that’s better 
than losing the hole anyhow.” Shun Cur- 
mudgeon the plague, but 
grapple Cheeryboy to your soul with hoops 
of steel. 


as you would 


There remains the question of keeping 
score. Nobody ever deliberately cheats at 
golf; but some few men have strikingly 
accommodating memories. You will get a 
man who took a big place in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos, and is quite a swell on the 
Binomial He might well be 
appointed Director-General of the gyrations 
of the Decimal Point. Still when it comes 
to simple addition he comes a cropper ; and 
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an appeal to his caddie invariably settles 
the problem as to whether it is five or six 
that he has played in favour of the higher 
I remember a story from America 
about a man who always came up to the 


number. 


putting-green and asked his opponent how 
many he had played, adding on his own 
account, “ Oh, then Ive got this for it!” On 
reaching the first putting green, he put his 
formula into prompt application, though his 
opponent felt sure that he had played two 
more at least. ‘The result was that he won 
the hole. At the second green he opened 
his mouth to ask “how many,” when his 
opponent smartly interrupted with —“ Vo, Sir/ 
It’s my turn to ask that question //zs hole. 
I am not very keen on winning this match, 
But by Gewillikins I’m going to halve tt /” 


REMEMBERED MOTHERHOOD. 


WAS a mother 


But long ag 


Far in another age 


ago; 


once, 


another land— 


I too have clasped and kissed a tiny hand ; 


I was a mother once, 


And so 


I understand : 


I see into your heart, 


And well I know 


The tenderness that almost stills its beat, 


The brooding love that is so bitter-sweet ; 


I see into your heart, 


And so 


Our yearnings meet : 


I was a mother once, 


Long, long ago ; 


No memory is left me of those years 


Only this Oneness with your hopes and fears ! 


I was a mother once, 


And so. 


I share your tears, 








